














Are you 
getting the 
full facts on 
the case for 
solid fuel? 


The Coal Utilisation Council's chief aim is to 
secure the efficient use of solid fuel in British 
homes. Not simply in the interests of coal, 
but in the interest of the private consumer 
and the community, for, as the Simon Report 
says, “ solid fuel, burned in efficient appliances 
for continuous heating of rooms or of water, 
costs the householder about half as much 
as gas or ne and uses about half as 
much coal ” 


What the C.U.C. is doing to help 


Every six months the C.U.C. issues a list of Recom- 
mended Domestic Solid-Fuel Appliances. All 
appliances on this list have been tested to ensure a 
high standard of efficiency, durability and economy. 
In the interest of your clients and your firm, it 
pays to consult this list when recommending 
domestic solid-fuel appliances for any purpose. 


Because recommended solid-fuel appliances must 
be correctly installed, if they are to be fully 


efficient, the C.U.C. ‘also provides a service of 


instruction on installation for architects’ and 
builders’ staffs, and all authorities concerned with 
building or converting houses. Two-day courses 
on fixing are held at the C.U.C. Training Centre 
in London. For builders’ staffs unable to attend 
these, special one-day courses are held at Technical 
Colleges in various parts of the country. 


In both cases, the instruction is given by experts, 
with plenty of practical demonstrations. Direct 
enquiries on the scope of these training courses 
should be made to the C.U.C. at the address below 
—or to any of the C.U.C. Information Centres 
which appear on the right. 


Issued by the COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL, 
3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1I 









Practical help for architects and builders 
At the Coal Utilisation Council Training 
Centre in London, courses are held for 
builders’ staffs on the correct fixing of 
modern  solid-fuel appliances. Similar 
Coal Utilisation Council courses are also 
arranged at many Technical Colleges. 


'C.U.C. Information Centres | 


Birmingham 
2 Burlington Passage, New Street 
Bristol (Midland 5133) 
$5 Broad Quay, City Centre 
~ >>? 

Cambridge (Bristol 21227) 
24 St. Andrew's St.(Cambridge 55274) 
Cardiff 
9 Castle Street 
Glasgow 
341 Bath Street, C.2 (Douglas 8294) 
Leeds 
= — Street (Leeds 3-4371/2) 
ay _— Centre, 26 Store Street, 

W.C.1 (Museum 5400) 


(Cardiff 28266) 


Manchester 

257 Deansgate (Blackfriars 2852) 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

18 Saville Row (Newcastle 21666) 

Nottingham 

4 and 6 St. Peter’s Gate 
(Nottingham 47000) 

Important C.U.C. Publications 

** List of Rec nded D ti 
Solid-Fuel Appliances *’ 

** Warmer Homes with Solid Fuel ”’ 
**Make your House Cosier in Winter’’ 
(Insulation booklet) 

**Fuel Stores for Houses and Flats’’ 
‘Architectural Design Data’’ (Fuel 
handling & storage for larger buildings) 
For complimentary copies of the 
above, apply to the C.U.C., 3 Upper 
i Belgrave Street, London, "S.W.1. 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims, 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £3 3s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
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‘Well, I never! Even the bottom 
of the saucepan is spotless!’ 
... Cheap to run, too! 
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Issued by the Electrical Development Association 
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Of course its clean 
-its electric 


[ IF YOU THINK that ‘what was good 


@ enough for mother is good enough 


for me’, have a look at your neigh- 
bour’s new electric cooker. The 
first thing you'll notice is that it’s 
clean ; the bottoms of her saucepans 
are spotless! There’s no grime to 
soil and blacken pans. What's more, 
the surfaces of an electric cooker 
are smooth; a quick wipe with a 
damp cloth and they’re sparkling! 


Radiant heat guarantees tender 
meat and full-bodied flavours. 
Electric heat is concentrated heat, it 
gets right under the saucepan and all 
around the food in the oven, so of 
course it cooks evenly right through. 
Natural juices stay in the food; so 
you get the full flavour. 


Just add up all the advantages of 
an electric cooker: superb, quick 
cooking; easy, exactcontrol; aclean, 
cool kitchen; safety. There’s no- 
thing to beat an electric cooker. 
Come and see for yourse!f! 


The electric cooker is one of the 
Four Foundations 
of Modern Living 





ELECTRIC ELECTRIC ELECTRIC ELECTRIC 
COOKER REFRIG- WATER WASHING 
ERATOR HEATER MACHINE 


Call in at your Electricity Service Centre .. . where you can see 
a range of modern electric cookers, get helpful advice 
and hear all about very attractive easy terms. 
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Mr Sandys’ 


THE NEW towns are a success. This 
truth is being proclaimed with in- 
creasing confidence by Ministers, 
politicians, industrialists, sociologists, 
and even the bashful development 
corporations themselves. There is 
sedate satisfaction in the Ministry, 
and ample cause for jubilation among 
all those who have worked for years to 
make the new towns a reality. But one 
anxiety overhangs the rejoicing. Will 
the right lessons be drawn from the 
new towns’ success ? 

There are rumours that the Gov- 
ernment is contemplating an increase 


in the intended size of some or all of 


the existing new towns. The argu- 
ments for this step are beguilingly 


simple. The overspill problems of 


London and other big cities are vast 
and pressing. The Government has 
held, so far, to the policy of prevent- 
ing more mass housing schemes in the 


Opportunity 


green belt, although regrettably it is 
showing less firmness in squashing the 
resurrected spectre of ribbon de- 
velopment. To expand the present 
new towns would not run into all the 
politically awkward objections which 
inevitably encompass the designa- 
tions of new projects. The staffs of the 
development corporations are getting 
restless now that the back of their 
original task has almost been broken. 
To expand the new towns further 
might secure the maximum of satis- 
faction with the minimum of friction; 
and after all can one have too much of 
a good thing? 

Yet the arguments against this 
course are far and away stronger. 
London’s new towns are already a 
little too close to London. To expand 
their size would bring them nearer 
and confirm the fears of those who ex- 
pect the towns to become distant in- 
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dustrial suburbs within a vast con- 
urbation. It would add to the growth 
of the immediate London region— 
and the drawbacks of doing that have 
been given fresh point by the grim 
debate on the H-bomb. Finally the 
policy would make a mockery of the 
idea of the new towns as planned 
communities—planned in design, 
character, and size. Of course no plans 
come true to the last digit—nor need 
they. Some of the new towns will 
doubtless grow eventually somewhat 
beyond their intended limits. But 
this fact adds emphasis to the Govern- 
ment’s duty of tailing off the planned 
growth of the new towns well before 
their intended populations have been 
reached, and leaving the final stage 
to a gradual process of natural 
accretion. 

In any case most of London’s new 
towns are already planned to become 
quite large enough—in terms of their 
own populations (which are gener- 
ally higher than those recommended, 
for instance, in the original Reith re- 
port) as well as of their proximity to 
other towns or the capital itself. It 
would be Procrustean to cling too 
closely to original conceptions, if 
there are sound reasons for revising 
them. But in the particular circum- 
stances of London’s new towns, it is 
clear that any increase in their pro- 
jected sizes—even a small one— 
would push them down the slippery 
slope towards that large limbo of 
failed experiments which once seemed 
promising. 

What is the correct moral of the 
new towns’ success? It is that the 
general policy of urban dispersal has 
been triumphantly vindicated in one 
limited sector—and that the auguries 
for applying this recipe on a broader 
front are highly propitious. The mat- 
ter is highly urgent. The immediate 
surplus populations of London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Glasgow 
between them exceed well over a 
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million. The need to find sites for 
housing this vast population becomes 
daily more urgent, and the cities in 


question are undergoing feelings of 


intense frustration. For London, only 
a handful of town development 
schemes—enough to meet its needs 
for a few years—are in sight; for the 
other big cities, nothing save a 
gloomy prospect of being shut up in 
congestion and squalor. 

These urgent needs, however, con- 
tain also the seeds of a great oppor- 
tunity. If a million people must be 
housed, there is the chance to see that 
the whole million live and work under 
satisfactory conditions in the right 
places. To follow, as is still often sug- 
gested, a policy of “building up- 
wards” in these cities would in 
practice simply mean putting one- 
tenth of this number into high flats— 
thereby adding greatly to the dis- 
comfort of the other residents for 
whom redevelopment schemes will 
provide. And nine-tenths of the 
problem would still remain. 

If the million are to be decently 
housed and if the congestion of the big 
cities is to be effectively relieved then 
a considerable number of new pro- 


jects must be initiated without delay. 


Under the Town Development Act 
many town expansions could be 
quickly launched if the Ministry gave 
a more generous financial backing. 
But there is also a pressing need for 
more new towns. 

This is Mr Sandys’ opportunity. 
Many local authorities are keen to 
work the Town Development Act, 
and some (such as Manchester and 
London) are ready and able to parti- 
cipate in new town projects as well. 
But they are doomed to move in 
circles unless and until the Minister 
provides the vital initiative. Will he 
be remembered as a politician who 
tampered with his predecessors’ works 
or as astatesman who built well, truly, 
and anew? 
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DISPERSAL: A CALL FOR ACTION 


The following statement by the Executive of the Town and 
Country Planning Association (supported by the Country Towns 
Committee of the Association) was sent in March to the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, and to the Secretary of State for 


Scotland. 


1. The Executive of the Town and 
Country Planning Association wishes 
to present to the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government its view that a 
much broader use of the Town De- 
velopment Act, 1952, has become a 
matter of urgency. 

2. The Minister is aware of the vast 
scale of the overspill problem with 
which the larger cities are now faced. 
The real heart of the problem relates 
to the five large conurbations of 
Greater London, the Birmingham 
area, the Manchester area, Mersey- 
side, and Clydeside. Recent estimates 
for the period up to 1971 give the 
overspill of the London conurbation 
at 472,100, Birmingham at 203,600, 
Manchester at 226,650, Liverpool at 
112,200 and Glasgow at 300,000, and 
these are almost certainly understate- 
ments. These vast figures could only, 
as has frequently been demonstrated, 
be fractionally reduced by further 
building upwards, which is a most un- 
desirable policy both socially and 
financially. Equally, however, the 
further spread of these great conurba- 
tions is particularly to be deplored. 

3. These facts show the necessity of 
pursuing a more satisfactory alterna- 
tive with the utmost dispatch and 
energy. Such an alternative lies in the 
policy ofa partial dispersal of employ- 
ment and surplus population from the 
few largest conurbations to independ- 
ent communities at a distance. The 
success to date of the new towns shows 
the feasibility of this policy and the 
satisfactory results which it can 


achieve. Moreover, suitable legisla- 
tion has been passed—in the shape of 
the New Towns Act, 1946, and the 
Town Development Act, 1952—for 
facilitating the national execution of 
this policy. At present, however, the 
application of the dispersal policy to 
the big conurbations is making very 
slow progress. This is not because of 
any inherent inadequacy in the 
policy, or lack of willingness between 
towns to co-operate, but because of 
the awkward complications of the 
local government finances together 
with the lack of that firm Govern- 
ment leadership which alone can re- 
solve them. 

4. The Association emphasizes the 
national character of this solution for 
it not merely improves living con- 
ditions and reduces congestion in the 
large conurbations but it also can 
benefit a large number of smaller 
towns and towns which at present are 
far too dependent on a single source of 
employment. By improving the social 
facilities and amenities of these towns 
the policy will restrain the undesir- 
able drift of population from the more 
rural parts of the country which is 
again becoming evident. At the same 
time the provision of better economic 
opportunities in many smaller and 
medium-sized towns will both benefit 
them directly and ccit: pute to a 
healthier balance of population and 
industry. 

5. Such a policy can, however, 
only be effective under firm national 
leadership. Local authorities are not 
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able to influence the location of in- 
dustry and employment, nor give a 
lead to industry, in the ways open to 
the Government. The operation of 
the Town Development Act gener- 
ally depends on agreement being 
reached between four separate auth- 
orities—the exporting authority, the 
importing authority, the county 
council in whose area the importing 
authority is located, and the Govern- 
ment itself—and depends on the good 
will of all four authorities. Such ar- 
rangements can be expected to work 
only if the Government gives full 
backing to the efforts of the local 
authorities. 

6. Progress under the Town De- 
velopment Act is generally only pos- 
sible if the Government makes a rea- 
sonably generous financial contribu- 
tion to the expenses of town develop- 
ment. This is because the exporting 
authority cannot be expected to con- 
tribute permanently (although it 
should certainly be asked to do so for 
some time) to the cost of housing and 
other services from which it is receiv- 
ing no revenue. Equally, most im- 
porting authorities are relatively too 
small and financially weak to carry 
unaided the costs of a large expansion. 
Only the Government can resolve 
this dilemma. But the Government 
will not be a financial loser by the 
process. In many cases the total cost 
of accommodating a given number of 
people in a new or expanded town 
(including the cost of establishing 
additional services) is less than that 
of the only available alternative. 
namely redevelopment to very high 
densities in central areas. 

Nevertheless, many expanding 
towns will need to provide a number 
of additional services and amenities if 
they are to attract industry and hold 
their population. Some of these can- 
not be directly aided by the Govern- 
ment under the ‘Town Development 
Act but the Association considers that 
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a much more generous contribution 
to the basic services, which could be 
made under the Act, would provide 
an effective impetus to town expan- 
sion. 

7. The use of the Town Develop- 
ment Act in place of development at 
higher densities in central areas can 
be expected to save the Government 
about £3,000,000 in housing sub- 
sidies for every 10,000 persons need- 
ing to be housed at public expense. 
These savings would be amply suffi- 
cient to enable the Government to 
give a really effective stimulus to 
town development schemes, by way 
of contributions to basic services, as 
well as (in suitable cases) to the hous- 
ing subsidies otherwise payable by 
importing authorities and to the costs 
of industrial re-location. 

8. The Association has given some 
thought to the towns to which the 
machinery of the Town Development 
Act might most suitably be applied. 
In its view, where the proposed de- 
velopment is to be on a very large 
scale or where the receiving authority 
is a very small unit (i.e. a village or 
very small town), it is far preferable 
for the development to go forward 
under the New Towns Act. But there 
is a wide variety of towns—with 
populations ranging from 5,000 to 
50,000—which present excellent op- 
portunities for the application of the 
Town Development Act. In all these 
cases the scale of expansion ought to 
pay regard to the town’s existing size 

—that is, it ought not to be so large as 
to swamp its existing identity or to 
strike an unsatisfactory balance be- 
tween the number of old and new resi- 
dents. It is important that a large 
number of town development schemes 
be started at once if the policy is to 
have much effect. 

9g. The towns to be developed 
should be far enough away from the 
big conurbations to possess an inde- 
pendent life of their own and to avoid 
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any danger of becoming primarily 
distant suburbs, but they will gener- 
ally need to be near enough to per- 
mit a sufficient degree of industrial 
linkage to facilitate the transfer of 
businesses. The actual distance of 
these expanding towns from the con- 
urbation whose congestion they will 
help to relieve must depend on the 
circumstances of each region, in- 
cluding in particular the adequacy of 
communications, judged from the 
viewpoint of the transport of goods. 
The need of business executives to 
preserve contacts with the main city is 
another consideration. In the case of 
Greater London, town development 
schemes could reasonably be located 
up to 100 miles and even farther from 
the capital, but the distances would 
inevitably be shorter in the case of the 
other conurbations. The Association 
wishes to emphasize that as far as 
possible town development schemes 
should be located away from the al- 
ready populous and vulnerable south- 
east England, and it considers that— 
so far as London is concerned—they 
should certainly be located further 
afield than the present new towns. 

10. A list of some of the towns to 
which the Town Development Act 
might be profitably applied is in- 
cluded in the Appendix. The list is 
emphatically not intended to be ex- 
haustive but merely illustrative. In 
fact a greater number of schemes than 
are included in the Appendix will be 
necessary if the policy behind the 
Town Development Act is to become 
areal success, while equally of course, 
some of the towns proposed may on 
examination be found unsuitable. 
The list has been mainly compiled so 
as to include towns which would 
themselves benefit from expansion as 
well as relieve congestion in one of the 
large conurbations. 

11. The building up of country 
towns as service and amenity centres 
will certainly help to arrest the flow of 
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population into the big cities and 
to check the depopulation of all but 
the more accessible rural areas which 
is recurring. The Association recog- 
nizes that it would sometimes be a 
mistake to undertake very large ex- 
pansions of towns in predominantly 
rural areas; a moderate expansion 
however can be very beneficial, and 
since such developments are often 
financially the most difficult to ar- 
range, the Association would plead 
for special generosity from the Gov- 
ernment in applying the Act to 
schemes of this sort. 

12. The Association believes that 
private developers should be encour- 
aged to participate in the work of 
town development. Participation of 
private enterprise in the building of 
houses in particular can do much to 
relieve local authorities of the burden 
of housing subsidies. 

13. The Association urges the Min- 
ister to lend his personal authority 
and imagination to the execution of 
these policies. It wishes to emphasize 
in particular that the Town Develop- 
ment Act and the New Towns Act are 
not alternatives but complementary, 
and that if a real assault is to be made 
on the linked problems of urban con- 
gestion and urban sprawl then full use 
must be made of both measures con- 
currently. In particular it would 
draw to the attention of the Minister 
and the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land that in some regions—particu- 
larly those of north-west England and 
Clydeside—an immediate designa- 
tion of new towns has become a mat- 
ter of clear necessity. 


For the Executive, 


Town and Country Planning 
Association. 
F. J. OSBORN, 
1 March 1955 Chairman. 
(The Appendix accompanying this 
statement appears overleaf.) 
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APPENDIX TO MEMORANDUM ON TOWN DEVELOPMENT ACT 


(The figures of suggested increases in population in this appendix are tentative suggestions 


and do not necessarily represent the views of the towns concerned.) 


Town 


Ashford 
Aylesbury 
Basingstoke 
Wokingham 
Newbury 
Wolverton 
Daventry 
Grantham 
Kettering 
Wellingborough 
Peterborough 
Letchworth 


Huntingdon and Godmanchester 


Witham 
Braintree 

Bury St Edmunds 
Haverhill 
Thetford 
Harwich 


Redditch 
Bromsgrove 
Malvern 
Lichfield 
Tamworth 
Rugeley 
Cannock 


Leyland 
Chorley 
1 March 1955 


Present 


Population 


25,000 
21,000 
17,000 
9,000 
18,000 
13,500 
4,000 
23,500 
37,000 
24,000 
53,500 
20,000 
7,500 
8,500 
17,500 
20,000 
4,200 
4,500 
13,500 


29,000 
28,000 
21,500 
11,000 
13,000 

8,500 
41,000 


17,000 
32,000 


Suggested 
Expansion 


15,000 
15,000 
15,000 

5,000 
12,000 

8,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
15,000 
12,000 
15,000 

5,000 
12,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
10,000 
13,500 


15,000 
12,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

5,000 
10,000 


20,000 
15,000 


Illusion of a Londoner 


Distance 


from 
London 
55 miles 
38 
46 
32 
56 
55 
71 
III 
73 
66 
83 
38 
59 
39 
42 
73 
53 
81 a 
7300 
Distance 
from 
Birmingham 
13 miles 
1S: os 
35 
16 
13 
oF 4s 
Distance 
JSrcm 
Manchester 
25 miles 
19 


“T did not realize at all what human things might be found behind those 
grey frontages, what weakness that whole forbidding facade might presently 
confess. It is the constant error of youth to overestimate the will in things. 
I did not see that the dirt, the discouragement, the discomfort of London could 
be due simply to the fact that London was a witless old giantess of a town, too 
slack and stupid to keep herself clean and maintain a brave face to the world. 
No! I suffered from the sort of illusion that burnt witches in the seventeenth 
century. I endured her grubby disorder with a sinister and magnificent 


quality of intention.” —H. G. WELLS: Tono-Bungay (1909). 
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DISPERSAL AND DEFENCE 


The “Bulletin of Atomic Scientists’? (USA) published in 
December 1954 an article “Is Dispersal Obsolete?” by the present 
writer, a city planner formerly consultant with the Detroit 
Housing Commission and the European office of the Mutual 
Security Agency. The argument is summarized here. 


HE EMERGING urban pattern of 
Britain—with new towns ring- 
ing her great cities, and official 
direction of industry and population 
to smaller cities—is rooted, of course, 
in economic and social reasons. As 
Mr F. J. Osborn pointed out in 
Town AND CounTRY PLANNING last 
November, nuclear weapons have 
only given added inducements to 
curtail urban concentrations. 

In 1953 the US Government re- 
leased sections of the Project East River 
report dealing with dispersal as a 
measure for reducing urban vulner- 
ability. This report was based on the 
earlier report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission titled “The Effects of 
Atomic Weapons’’, which analysed 
the effect of the bombs dropped on 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. Project East 
River outlined two dispersal alterna- 
tives. 

(a) The direction of all new urban 
construction away from congested 
central areas and their outer 
fringes and suburbs in continuous 
low density development. 

(6) The curtailment of further met- 
ropolitan fringe development, 
with direction of new construction 
to small, widely spaced satellite 
towns and the gradual division of 
the central city into a number of 
communities separated by broad 
open fire-breaks containing parks, 
escape highways, etc. 

Neither of these alternatives had 
made much of an impact on con- 
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struction by the time the first hydro- 
gen bomb was exploded. Successive 
tests indicated that the new weapon 
was so powerful as to bring into ques- 
tion defence by dispersal in any met- 
ropolitan pattern. In the absence of 
any official release from the Atomic 
Energy Commission on the effects of 
hydrogen weapons, the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, the organ of the 
American physicists working in the 
nuclear field, published in December 
1954 a review of the value of ‘‘new 
towns” and dispersal as a defence 
measure in the light of the new 
weapons. The following is a conden- 
sation of that article.* 

The US Civil Defence Administra- 
tion has classified possible blast dam- 
age from nuclear attack into four 
damage zones: 

Zone A: complete demolition of 

all structures. 

Zone B: All structures _ severely 
damaged; if repairable, 
must be vacated for re- 
pairs. 

Zone C: all structures moderately 
or severely damaged; if 
repairable, must be va- 
cated for repairs. 

Zone D: buildings apt to be mod- 
erately or lightly dam- 
aged ; need not be vacated 
for repairs. 

*The data on which the original article was 

based were drawn from published material 
and from unpublished, unclassified data 


supplied by Dr Ralph Lapp, nuclear scientist 
formerly on AEC staff. 
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It is assumed that in an urban dis- 
persal programme based on East 
River’s alternative (b) above, new 
construction would be far enough 
from probable ground zero to fall into 
Zone D, point zero being defined as 
anywhere on the rough circumferen- 
tial line bordering the more-or-less 
solidly built-up area of the central 
metropolitan city and its contiguous 
suburbs. It has been estimated* that 
a twenty-megaton bomb—the size 
used in the April 1954 Pacific test— 
would extend the outer edge of Zone 
C blast damage to about fifteen miles 
from point zero. 


Tendency to a Damage Limit 


If the bomb were of forty-five 
megaton size, the distance would be 
about twenty miles. A crude propor- 
tion of blast damage curves to a hun- 
dred megatons results in a distance of 
twenty-five miles, and the ‘“‘blow-out 
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20 MILES 


factor’’—the resistance of the atmo- 
sphere to lateral compressions forcing 
the blast upward into the thinner air 
layers—makes the curve seemingly 
asymptotic at this point. This sug- 
gests that the limits of destruction in 
terms of blast can be predicted. 


The Heat Factor 


The limits of heat damage were 
found to be within these distances. 
Assuming the maximum heat a 
human being can stand at three calor- 
ies per square centimetre, it has been 
estimatedf that a fifty-megaton bomb 
would probably cause heat in excess 
of this limit at twenty miles from point 
zero only on a very clear day. Any 
haze in the atmosphere would shorten 
the effective range of the heat factor. 

*Harold J. Knapp, ‘South Woodby 
looks at the H-Bomb’’, Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, October 1954, pp. 306-11. 

t ibid. 
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Thus the thermal effects of the bomb 
can probably be disregarded in de- 
termining the minimum dispersal 
distance between urban develop- 
ments. 


Danger from Radiation and Fall-Out 

The lethal effects of direct radia- 
tion from high megatonnage bomb 
bursts are also said to be contained 
within the primary damage zones of 
the heat and blast effects. The same is 
true of the lethal effects of the radio- 
activity in the cloud of steam result- 
ing from a bomb bursting in or near 
the surface of a body of salt water. In 
the Bikini lagoon this steam bath is 
reported to have contaminated an 
egg-shaped area about three miles in 
length—well within the blast dam- 
age zone. 

The radio-active fall-out is a far 
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more serious problem.* Here the 
danger comes from the impregnation 
with radio-activity of the dislodged 
and volatilized material from the 
earth’s surface below the exploding 
bomb, the particles of which are then 
carried for greater or lesser distances 
and fall out over an area of consider- 
able extent—10,000 square miles, 
according to current estimates. The 
extent and degree of radio-activity 
depend on several factors: the powers 
and composition of the bomb, height 
of the explosion, velocity and direc- 
tion of the wind, and composition of 
the debris. The worst situation occurs 
when bombs of high megatonnage 
are exploded close to the earth’s sur- 
face. The number of variable factors 


*Ralph E. Lapp, “Civil Defence Faces 
New Peril’: ibid., November, 1954. See also 


January 1955. 
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makes it more difficult to set up rules 
for siting towns to avoid the lethal 
effect of the fall-out than in the case of 
blast, heat, and direct radio-activity. 


Gone With the Wind 


The fall-out will, however, nor- 
mally occur downwind in terms of 
both surface and stratospheric air 
currents. The heavier sub-surface 
particles comprise about half the 
debris and, carried by the surface 
winds, may be expected to fall within 
twenty-four hours, with the first three 
hours after the blast bringing the 
heaviest fall-out. The finer particles 
rise higher and are carried further, 
but because of the rapid decay in the 
radio-activity of most of the fusion 
products, the major danger here, too, 
is in the first hours after the blast. 
Under certain conditions, however, 
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whole cities could be so seriously con- 
taminated that they would be unsuit- 
able for habitation for a generation or 
more. 


Value of Shelters 


The very nature of fall-out, how- 
ever, makes it a weapon against 
human beings rather than against 
structures. In the time interval be- 
tween the blast and the actual fall-out 
civil defence measures can be taken. 
Fortunately, a relatively simple shel- 
ter covered by a few feet of packed 
earth is said to offer fine chances of 
surviving the lethal effects of the fall- 
out providing that the air-borne 
radio-active particles are kept out of 
the shelter, that covered supplies of 
drinking water are available, and 
that people stay in the shelter long 
enough for the level of radio-activity 
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to recede to tolerable amounts— 
tolerable, that is, for a reasonably 
quick trip out of the contaminated 
area to evacuation areas outside the 
fall-out zone. Outside the blast and 
heat areas even simple basements or 
fruit cellars, or even hastily dug fox- 
holes in the back yard, covered by a 
raincoat, would serve to give pro- 
tection against the fall-out. 


Practical Questions for Planners 


In laying out a dispersal pro- 
gramme for a metropolitan area, 
then, town planners would have to 
decide what relative weights could be 
safely assigned to: 

(1) a proposed new town’s distance 
from the built-up area; (2) the esti- 
mated amount of time between a 
bomb’s burst and the arrival of the 
radio-active cloud; (3) the local 
shelter programme; (4) the length of 
time people can be expected to stay in 
the shelters; (5) the period during 
which the town may be contaminated ; 
and (6) plans for evacuation of the 
town as soon as it is safe for the people 
to leave the shelters. 

Sites located in the direction of the 
prevailing winds from a presumed 
target area would, where possible, be 
avoided in favour of upwind or lateral 
sites. A minimum distance downwind 
is estimated to be about fifty miles as 
contrasted with the fifteen to twenty 
miles otherwise required, but every 
planner will recognize that in areas of 
heavy urban concentration calcu- 
lated risks will have to be taken. 

Radio-activity may also be raised 
on a global basis to the point of 
affecting human genetics. Serious as 
this may be, it does not affect the 
question of dispersal directly and 
hence is disregarded here. 


Is Dispersal Any Use? 


The validity of urban dispersal has 
been further questioned as it becomes 
increasingly probable that inter- 
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continental ballistic missiles will be 
added to international weapon arsen- 
als. How accurate these will be re- 
mains to be seen, but the proponents 
of dispersal point out that it would be 
a great deal easier to hit London from 
say, East Germany, than a particular 
new small town. If the missile were 
guided by electronic devices, it would 
be subject to defensive measures. The 
cobalt bomb achieved quite a jour- 
nalistic scare in the USA but does not 
so far appear to be taken very seriously 
by scientists. It is, however, true that 
a bomb can be so made and exploded 
that it maximizes the amount of 
radio-active fall-out, thus again un- 
derlining the need for such defensive 
measures as dispersal and shelters 
discussed above. 

In the USA a great deal of con- 
fusion has arisen over the comparative 
merits of the two dispersal alterna- 
tives mentioned in Project East River— 
the first being an acceleration of the 
familiar suburban sprawl, the second 
the programme long advocated by 
the TCPA. The first has, in the 
United States, the enormous advant- 
age inherent in “business as usual’’, 
being merely official encouragement 
of what is the normal American town 
extension pattern. Project East River 
in effect recommended this alterna- 
tive, the second being shown as de- 
sirable only in the appendix. 

It was correctly assumed that, if an 
attack were made on a large city with 
bombs having the limited range of the 
early atomic weapons, point zero 
would be the heart of the old city. As 
these bombs would cause serious 
damage over an area of only a few 
miles diameter, any movement of 
population and industry into the peri- 
pheral areas would reduce the dam- 
age. The sort of saturation bombing 
now possible—having in mind the 
rumoured stockpiles of both A- and 
H-bombs—did not enter into the 
East River calculations. 
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Suburban Sprawl no Safeguard 


The increase in megatonnage 
which came with the hydrogen bomb 
has invalidated whatever arguments 
the. choice of dispersal by “‘sprawl as 
usual only more so” may have been 
based on. The greatly increased 
diameter of the area of serious dam- 
age means that suburban additions 
around the edge of the old city merely 
make the target bigger and the new 
bombs more efficient. 

If there is to be safety in dispersal, 
the distances between urban de- 
velopments have to be so great that 
the dispersal pattern becomes a 
series of satellite towns. It is a coinci- 
dence that the distances between the 
old city’s edge and a new town re- 
quired for military defence and that 
required to protect the integrity of a 
new town as a separate urban entity 
are roughly the same. 


Superiority of New Town System 


A satellite town dispersal system is 
in sharp contrast to a system of in- 
creased suburbanitis in that the 
former opens a way to a solution of 
the every-day problems of the metro- 
politan region—traffic congestion, 
over-crowding, inadequate public 
services, and the other concomitants 
of giantism. Should the core of the 
region be attacked, the new satellite 
or enlarged country town would re- 
main productive urban entities. 

A metropolitan region having a 
number of satellite towns would inter- 
connect them with power, transport 
and communication grids so that it 
would be virtually impossible to break 
contact between any two for a long 
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time. Such a grid would with the 
lower density and curtailed area of 
the central core, its broad parks and 
expressways, make evacuation from 
the central city a more practical mea- 
sure; the evacuees could get to pre- 
pared shelters in the surrounding 
towns, medical and relief services 
would be easier to provide. Some kind 
of organized community life could go 
on, with less difficulty in the face of 
petrol and other shortages, than 
would be the case if the population 
were scattered throughout the region. 


Britain’s Advantages and 
Disadvantages 


Britain has, admittedly, a more 
difficult problem than the USA in her 
greater overall population density. 
On the other hand, new towns, 
limiting the size of the central city 
etc., are ideas which are already an 
accepted part of British law and are 
becoming more and more a part of 
town planning practice. Both the 
labour and conservative parties have 
accepted them; in the USA both 
parties have yet to face this problem 
either as a city planning matter, or as 
part of national defence. 

No absolute system of defence by 
dispersal is possible. At best it is a part 
of a co-ordinated programme of 
national defence designed to reduce 
urban vulnerability and assure that 
attack cannot completely knock a 
country out. The job cannot be done 
overnight, but, to quote Mr F. J. 
Osborn again: “It is surely wise, in 
any attainable degree, to minimize 
risks and reduce the consequences of 
disaster.” 


Landlovers and Citylubbers 


“‘Earth-love must always have been a primitive, deep-seated instinct of man; 
we are, if you care to coin a word, geophilists. But, in some, that love of the 
land is absent or latent because of the setting of their lives in places where the 
beauties of the land are not seen.”’—pr 0. J. R. HOWARTH, at British Association, 
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TWO VIEWS ON HIGH DENSITY 


The City Surveyors of two important English cities comment on 
the article on “‘Housing Density” in our issue of December 1954. 


From J. Paton Watson, City Engineer and 
Surveyor, Plymouth : 

I have read with much interest Mr 
F. J. Osborn’s article on ‘Housing 
Density in England” in the December 
issue of Town AND CountTRY PLAN- 
NING. 

Much overcrowding and excessive 
population density arises in Plymouth 
from ‘‘family congestion’”’, i.e. the 
accommodation of more than one 
family in a house constructed as one 
dwelling and never converted into 
two or more self-contained dwellings. 
Many such houses are structurally 
sound, and are spaced at about 
twenty per net acre. They provide 
reasonably satisfactory accommoda- 
tion when occupied by one family 
each. In such an area, assuming an 
average of 3-3 persons per family, the 
net population density at one family 
per house would be sixty-six persons 
per acre. If there is “family conges- 
tion” of 33} per cent (average 1°5 
families per house) the density would 
be ninety-nine persons per acre. 

Considerable improvement can be 
effected by the removal of family con- 
gestion. As most of the houses have a 
life of much more than twenty years, 
this type of improvement is all that 
can be expected over a great part of 
the city during the period of the 
present development plan. 

Even so, there is much to be done. 
It was estimated in 1949 that 10,000 
families were then living in rooms in 
dwellings already occupied by an- 
other family, i.e. 10,000 new dwell- 
ings were required merely to ensure 
that each family had a separate 
dwelling. It must not be overlooked 
that the removal of family congestion 


benefits about twice the number of 
families who are moved to new 
dwellings. 

These considerations rather quali- 
fy the statement that “‘the only real 
remedy for excessive housing density 
is clearance and redevelopment on a 
different layout pattern,” assuming 
that the term “‘housing density” is in- 
tended generally and includes popu- 
lation density. 


The Alternatives 


The desire for private gardens, and 
the distance of new housing areas 
from industrial locations, are con- 
sidered sound arguments against the 
erection of blocks of flats in the new 
housing areas. Put another way, it can 
be said that modern conditions offer 
to a large proportion of the inhabit- 
ants of big towns two alternatives; 
either a house and garden distant 
from the place of work, or a flat near 
the workplace. 

The statement that ‘“‘over a long 
period the prevailing composition of 
the families in it (i.e. a new housing 
scheme) is as likely as not to be near 
the national average”’ is of great im- 
portance. If, for instance, a new 
neighbourhood unit is provided with 
schools sufficient for all the children 
likely to be sent there to live, then it 
is almost certain that in ten years’ 
time, or sooner, the schools will con- 
tain empty classrooms. That, of 
course, would provide an oppor- 
tunity for reducing the size of classes, 
but that will not be possible unless 
sufficient teachers are available. 

Surely it is in the interests of the 
agricultural industry as a whole that 
every opportunity should be taken to 
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interest the townsman in its work, 
and in what better way can this be 
achieved than by giving the townsman 
a piece of ground to cultivate? Any 
policy of warehousing the people in 
flats is bound to divorce the towns- 
man from his interest in the land and 
its exploitation, and therefore agri- 
cultural interests should not be 
allowed to reduce reasonable density 
standards. Helpful suggestions by the 
Ministry of Agriculture in the early 
stages of the planning of new resi- 
dential units would serve the country 
better, instead of opposing all new 
housing until the latest moment and 
then withdrawing their objections! 
As to what constitute reasonable 
densities, it is considered that in new 
housing areas the population density 
should not exceed forty persons per 
acre, and that in flats the density 
should not be higher than 120 persons 
per acre; in both cases the figure is 
strictly net, and allotments should be 
provided on a reasonable scale. 


Sunless Flats 


At the moment, a fetish is being 
made of the principle of rehousing as 
many persons as possible in the inner 
areas of towns where new dwellings 
are being erected following war dam- 
age or slum clearance. That is all 
right provided reasonable maximum 
densities are worked to, but the idea is 
being pressed altogether too far, and 
blocks of flats, often of the ‘“‘star’” or 
“Y”? pattern, are being erected four 
or more storeys high, orientated and 
sited in such a way (in an endeavour 
to secure a maximum number of 
flats) that not only some of the new 
flats themselves but also adjacent 
existing dwellings receive no sun- 
shine at all during the winter months. 
Moreover, no attention seems to be 
paid to the fact that such flats cost 
more than the houses which could be 
erected in their stead. 

Mention has been made of the pro- 
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duce from private gardens and of the 
extent to which this compensates for 
the apparent loss of agricultural land. 
But that is, in Plymouth, and could be 
elsewhere, only half the story. Town 
dwellers can, and in Plymouth do, 
make a considerable contribution to 
the farmers’ own problems by pro- 
perly dealing with ‘“‘waste’’ food. 
During and since the war, this city’s 
production of pig food processed 
from ‘“‘waste” food has been ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons per annum. 
That output has a gross value of 
about £50,000 and if divided by the 
acreage of the city (less agricultural 
land) gives a production figure of 
no less than 22 cwts. per acre. That 
is more than the probable amount 
of food which would be produced 
by normal farming methods from 
an equivalent area of average farm- 
land. 

The present average population 
density on that land is about twenty- 
two persons per acre, and the ‘“‘out- 
put” could probably be increased, as 
the figures quoted are over a long 
period, for much of which the city 
population was less than it is now. If 
other towns pursued this policy 
energetically, the agricultural an- 
tagonism to town expansion should 
be much reduced. 


From Rowland Nicholas, City Engineer 
and Surveyor, Manchester : 

I think those who advocate a 
policy of development in the form 
of multi-storey flats have little or 
no knowledge of the conditions 
which arise in this type of local 
authority development. They may 
have in mind examples of high- 
class flat development where the an- 
cillary provisions are on a “‘grand” 
scale and expensive communal ser- 
vices are provided. Further, in all 
probability the children of the occu- 
pants of these flats are mostly away at 
boarding schools. 
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Flats and Social Behaviour 


Costs alone regulate the scale of an- 
cillary provisions in municipal flats, 
and concrete stairways and iron 
balustrades alone do not encourage 
that good behaviour which would re- 
sult from better surroundings. 

These conditions may be tolerated 
in those countries with more favour- 
able climates, where the flat or home 
is a place to sleep in and where re- 
creation and feeding is mainly taken 
in outdoor sunshine and warmth. 

Those of us who have seen so much 
of local authority building in the form 
of flats appreciate the extent to which 
the communal use of approach stair- 
cases and landings can bring all the 
occupants down towards the level of 
the worst behaved. On the other 
hand, the house dweller is at least not 
so much influenced by a “‘bad”’ neigh- 
bour. 


Effect on Children 


The fact that flats are unsuitable 
for young children is easy to under- 
stand, but it is perhaps less easy to 
explain why rehousing in new houses 
with good landscape surroundings 
can produce so rapid an uplift in 
behaviour and general well-being. 

Thus, in the course of a few years, 
many people change the careless and 
callous attitude which may be en- 
gendered by the slum surroundings 
in which they have lived, and adver- 
tise the benefits of their new open 
surroundings in their general air of 
new vitality and pride in their pos- 
sessions and gardens. 

It is the far-reaching effects of this 
type of residential rehousing which 
are so vital to the future of our people. 


What About Farmland? 


There should be no ready accept- 
ance of the view that no agricultural 
land can be spared for development. 
It may well be that it is more import- 
ant to secure the development of a 
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nation of people of sound behaviour, 
with minds and spirits of their own, 
rather than to be sure that a minute 
part of our home grown food is not 
lost, if this means that many have to 
live in tenements. 

In any case, it has not been proved 
that the agricultural output of this 
country cannot be substantially in- 
creased, and indeed many experts 
have contended that this can be done. 


High Density Not Justified 


Further, an increase in net density 
makes comparatively little reduction 
of the overspill problem which faces 
us in our large industrial towns and 
cities and of course in the London 
conurbation. Forexample, bystepping 
up the net density from go to 120 
habitable rooms per acre, the number 
of dwellings which could be rebuilt 
on the clearance areas in Manchester 
would rise from 8,800 to 10,400, an 
increase of 1,600. This saving repre- 
sents only about 6 per cent of the pres- 
ent overspill problem. 

This comparatively insignificant 
effect arises of course from the fact 
that so much land in a residential area 
is required for purposes other than 
the actual dwellings; i.e., schools, 
recreational areas, parks, churches, 
shops, public houses, etc. 


Costs of Flat Maintenance 


The supporters of multi-storey 
flats development seldom mention 
the additional maintenance costs in- 
volved, which have to be added to 
the substantial difference in con- 
structional costs as compared with 
the provision of dwelling-houses. 
There is not only the cost of servicing 
the lifts, but also the maintenance of 
the considerable green areas around 
the flats, which in normal house con- 
struction are maintained as private 
gardens. All these items add to the 
rent involved, and have undoubtedly 
resulted, in developments of this type 
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already carried out, in the rents being 
beyond the pockets of the people for 
whom they were intended. 


Room for Research 


There appears to be much room for 
further research on the economics of 
residential redevelopment, and par- 
ticularly on the subject of whether the 
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higher costs involved in carrying out 
multi-storey redevelopment could 
not be better spent on increasing agri- 


cultural productivity as a means of 


balancing the comparatively small 
loss of agricultural land which would 
be necessary with the cheaper lower- 
density forms of residential redevelop- 
ment. 
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High Jinks at the RIBA 

“The present cost of flats is quite 
fantastic. Accommodation cannot be 
let at rents which tenants can afford 
without burdensome subsidies.” Thus 
did Mr J. H. Forshaw, the chief archi- 
tect of the Ministry of Housing, sum- 
marize one aspect of the interesting 
symposium on high flats at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects—an 
aspect which the Minister had par- 
ticularly asked the conference to con- 
sider. 

Certainly the figures produced by 
Dr J. C. Weston of the Building Re- 
search Station were startling—even 
to those versed in the subject. His 
survey of average tender prices 
showed that the cost of construction 
per square foot (exclusive of access 
space) is about 32s. for an ordinary 
house and climbs to between 55s. 
and 8os. or even higher for six- to 
twelve-storey blocks of flats. He con- 
cludes that the average cost of a two- 
bedroom flat in such blocks is about 
£2,500—roughly twice the cost of 
the average two-bedroom, two-storey 
house. Yet even so the house is larger! 

Moreover, this is construction cost 
only. Management and mainten- 
ance, as several speakers pointed out, 
both present more problems and cost 
a great deal more for flats than for 


houses. There is the lighting and 
cleaning of public staircases and 
halls, the provision of a caretaker and 
a flat for his family, the maintenance 
of surrounding open space, and other 
requirements mentioned by Mr Shep- 
pard Fidler, the city architect of 
Birmingham. The householder, by 
contrast, presents no ““management 
problem” to anybody and in the main 
looks after his own garden. 

And where are the compensating 
savings ? Several speakers mentioned 
vaguely the economies in public ser- 
vices which high density made pos- 
sible; but the only illustration was 
Mr Fidler’s, who said that under- 
ground services in redevelopment 
areas are generally in good condition 
and “‘may” save £150 per dwelling, 
which even if fully realized, is paltry 
compared with the extra costs of con- 
struction. Other speakers mentioned 
a variety of possible economies in flat 
construction; but, as Mr Forshaw’s 
summary indicated, no dramatic 
saving seems likely even with the aid 
of some reduction of standards. Even 
the high-density advocates who have 
toured America and the continent 
had little economic advice to offer. 


Ungrateful Beast ! 
Verily, every square foot of each 
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council flat is well watered with the 
taxpayer’s blood! The tenant, in con- 
trast, pays hardly anything of the 
fantastic extra cost mentioned by 
Mr Forshaw. One would suppose 
that he would at least be grateful and 
appreciative and thoroughly like his 
hard-bought fiat; but it seems that he 
or she is an ungrateful beast! 

According to the paper by Miss 
Margaret Willis, of the LCC, the 
occupants of higher storeys do enjoy 
the healthier air, greater quiet, and 
splendid view which their elevation 
makes possible—so that among some 
groups (but not as a rule among pen- 
sioners and families with young chil- 
dren) there is a feeling that the higher 
the better. This might serve as a 
delightful Alice-in- Wonderland argu- 
ment for fifty-storey blocks—were it 
not that the lucky ones at the top 
would have to rise on stepping-stones 
of protesting neighbours to these 
better things! 

But the sting of Miss Willis’s re- 
marks was in the tail. Out of the 
families enjoying the delights of the 
upper storeys, two-thirds still de- 
clared that they would prefer that 
little-house-cum-garden which the 
advocates of mass warehousing (such 
as the incredible Mr Jensen of Pad- 
dington) still persist in supposing to 
be just a fad of the garden city ad- 
dicts. Since it would cost the nation 
just half as much to give them their 
little house, why in the name of de- 
cency, sense, and economy is it de- 
nied them—and not just these pres- 
ent flat-dwellers but (if present 
trends continue) nearly all the pub- 
licly housed residents of our big 
cities ? 


Mixed Delights 


One thing the RIBA conference 
did demonstrate was the superiority 
of mixed schemes over mass housing 
in uniform blocks. A contrast ranging 
from very tall blocks to terrace hous- 
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ing can be pleasing and exciting; the 
variety of dwelling types facilitates 
attention to tenants’ differing require- 
ments and enables some families at 
least to have the house they desire; 
and average costs—while still enor- 
mous—need anyhow be no higher 
than in uniform schemes. 

Yet the crucial factor in these 
schemes is the proportion between 
the different forms of development. 
In recent schemes of the London 
County Council, the eleven-storey 
point blocks contain about 55 per 
cent of the total dwellings; four- 
storey maisonettes account for an- 
other 35 per cent or so; and ordinary 
terrace housing for a bare 10 per cent 
at most. Such a plan is hopelessly 
lopsided, socially and financially— 
and even, one may dare to whisper, 
architecturally. Yet the fault is not 
mainly the LCC’s—although surely 
at least the Government might ad- 
just the flat subsidies so that it pays, 
instead of penalizes, a local authority 
to show imagination within the iron 
framework of given densities. 

But in the main, this lack of bal- 
ance is an inexorable consequence of 
the densities to which the council 


From Coopération Habitation (Dec. 1954). 
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must work. What nonsense these 
facts make of suggestions that Lon- 
don densities should be raised still 
further! And what an opportunity is 
here being missed! All credit to the 
LCC for showing some imagination 
and ingenuity; but if the three types 
—tall blocks, maisonettes, and hous- 
ing—could be erected even in equal 
proportions, what a much fairer city 
London would become—how much 
pleasanter to live in, finer to visit. 
Then indeed it would have more 
reason to claim to lead the world in 
planning and housing. 


LCC Plan Approved 


After long delays, the LCC de- 
velopment plan has secured the 
approval (with ‘“‘modifications’’) of 
the Minister. Mr Sandys has en- 
dorsed the main principles of the plan, 
as well as recognizing clearly the 
main problem. “‘At the root of almost 
all London’s planning problems,”’ he 
notes, ‘‘is the evil of congestion and 
its effects upon living, working, and 
travelling conditions. The  over- 
crowding of the residential districts, 
the scarcity of land for new house 
building, the rush hours, the traffic 
blocks, the long journeys to work, the 
lack of recreational facilities, the 
general strain on health and nerves— 
all these are due to a large extent to 
the concentration in the metropolis 
of so much activity of every kind.” 

This is excellently put, and the 
Minister’s amendments, although 
pitched in a minor key, do point to- 
wards some speeding of the remedy 
of decentralization (dispersal would 
have been a happier word) which he 
unambiguously prescribes. His refusal 
to let the LCC raise densities in some 
of the more charming and leafy parts 
of the county, such as Hampstead, 
Blackheath, and Dulwich, was ex- 
pected in view of strong local objec- 
tions and will ultimately prove wise. 
Otherwise he has felt unable to re- 
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duce the unhappily high housing 
densities—although neither has he 
yielded to pressure in some areas to 
raise them still higher. While com- 
mending the intended purchase of 
1,000 acres for open space by 1971, 
the Minister hopes that more may be 
done to raise the still meagre stand- 
ard of open space in many congested 
boroughs. Another request is that the 
LCC should make better use of its 
unique opportunity to design a 
worthy setting for St Paul’s. 

The Minister’s most _ striking 
amendment is to rezone for resi- 
dential purposes 380 acres which the 
plan has allocated for industry and 
commerce, and to include a statement 
that proposals for transferring resi- 
dential properties to other purposes 
will generally be resisted. This policy 
aims to kill two birds with one stone— 
to provide slightly more elbow room 
for housing while cutting down on the 
land available for those concentrated 
economic activities which, the Minis- 
ter rightly recognizes, are the basic 
source of congestion. 

So far as industry is concerned the 
Minister’s disagreement with the 
LCC is partly over timing. The LCC 
had allocated 1,167 acres for the 
eventual use of scattered and badly 
sited industries now occupying 1,457 
acres. Thus the total transaction en- 
visaged a substantial reduction in in- 
dustrial employment, since many 
firms now occupy cramped premises 
and will seek larger layouts. But the 
task of relocation is expected to make 
only modest headway in the next 
twenty years; and meanwhile the 
availability of industrial land may 
tempt new firms to London—al- 
though equally the Minister’s modi- 
fication will impede later on the 
valuable process of relocation. More- 
over, much of ne land in question is 
not at all suitable for housing, and the 
wisdom of offering public housing the 
scrag end of a very thin joint (having 
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denied it a larger cut in pleasanter 
areas) is very dubious. 

Whatever the merits of this par- 
ticular issue, in general the Minister’s 
analysis and criticisms are excellent— 
but posted to the wrong address. It is 
impossible, by zoning adjustments 
alone, to stop-up the possibility of a 
vast increase in office employment in 
London, particularly in the City. 
This could only be done by firm 
Government leadership, starting with 
the removal of many more of its own 
offices to other parts of the country. 
Equally, it is unrealistic and a little 
unkind of the Minister to urge the 
LCC to spend more money on buying 
up vacated industrial premises. The 
LCC is already struggling hard to 
decentralize industry from London, 
with far too little help from the 
Board of Trade and other Govern- 
ment departments. 

All the LCC’s headaches go back 
to a single cause—the overconcen- 
tration of employment in the capital. 
This is at the root of its housing prob- 
lem; and how, the council may 
reasonably ask, can we improve our 
open space standards further when 
merely to find the 1,000 acres of our 
present programme we must add 
50,000 people to our enormously 
swollen housing list? The answer to 
such conundrums exceeds the scope 
and resources of any local authority. 
It is surely obvious that the only real 
remedy for the excess of employment 
(and hence of population) in the 
capital lies in concerted national 
action and a judicious use or re- 
deployment of national funds. It is all 
right for the Minister to urge the LCC 
to do more about it—but only as a 
prelude to taking strong action him- 
self; otherwise his advice comes 
dangerously close to humbug. 


TCPA Annual General Meeting 


The 56th Annual General Meeting 
of the Town and Country Planning 
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Association will be held at the Plan- 
ning Centre, on Thursday, 5 May 
1955, at 2.30 p.m. The Rt Hon. Lord 
Horder will preside and the Rt 
Hon. Duncan Sandys, mp, has agreed 
to speak. 


NEW TOWN HERALDRY 


3: Glenrothes 





Arms: Per chevron argent and 
azure; on a chevron sable surmount- 
ing a fess wave surmounted of a bar 
wavy all counterchanged of the 
second and first, all between two oak 
trees in chief vert, fructed or, issuant 
from the fess and a wheel of eight 
spokes of the last in base, an otter’s 
head erased of first. 

The chevron bearing an otter’s 
head is from the Balfour family arms 
(Lady Ruth Balfour, cBE, of Bal- 
birnie, part of which is within the de- 
signated area, is a member of the 
development corporation). The wavy 
lines represent the River Leven which 
flows through the new town. The oak 
trees are symbolic of the old district 
name of the area, Fythkill, which 
means “the wood above the slow 
flowing stream”. The wheel is em- 
blematic of the new Rothes Colliery. 

Motto: Ex Terra Vis—‘‘Out of the 
earth, power” refers to local mining 
industry. 
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LONDON TRANSPORT TODAY 


AND TOMORROW 


The writer comments on the Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into London Transport recently published by HMSO at 5s. 


HE LONDON Transport Execu- 
tive has emerged from the 
scrutiny of a Committee of In- 
quiry with, on the whole, resound- 
ing credit. No comparable organiza- 
tion in size exists anywhere in the 
world. London Transport employs 
95,000 workers, operates over 2,000 
square miles, and in addition to its 
vast underground system runs 8,000 
buses, 1,800 trolley buses, and a fleet 
of coaches. Its nearest rival is perhaps 
New York public transit, but that 
system carries less than half as many 
passengers annually. 

Although the long-suffering strap- 
hanger may not realize it, London 
Transport is also, relatively, highly 
efficient and comfortable. It does not 
have the obsolete equipment and big 
deficits of American city transport, 
nor the vast queues and infrequent 
buses of many continental cities. Its 
rolling-stock is mostly modern and 
comfortable, its buses are frequent 
and travel fast for so congested a city, 
its finances are in fairly good order. 
Its whole system is well designed and 
integrated. Minor defects apart, the 
discomforts arise from the intense 
concentration of traffic at two periods 
of the day, and as such could not be 
dispersed by any organizational in- 
genuity—nor be more than palliated 
by such useful remedies as_ the 
staggering of office hours. (A remedy 
which incidentally destroys some of 
the boasted advantages of economic 
concentration. ) 

The Committee of Inquiry has 
found, in fact, little scope for technical 


by PETER SELF 


improvement. It rejects the ‘‘wheel 
plan” (which would have introduced 
a separate system of buses for central 
London only in an effort to weed out 
surplus buses and eliminate “‘bunch- 
ing’’) for the sound reasons that the 
complex travel pattern does not fit 
this tidy notion, and that anyhow 
(and more forcibly) passengers would 
hate to queue up twice to come in or 
out of the centre. Equally the idea ofa 
single ‘“‘standard”’ fare, which has the 
benefit of dispensing with the con- 
ductor’s services, is turned down be- 
cause it would discourage many 
short-distance passengers (it would 
also presumably entail single-decker 
buses). The Committee recognizes 
that some uneconomic routes are 
justified, as being complementary to 
economic ones, but it does consider 
that principles on this issue have not 
been clearly enunciated, and that 
differential charging—for instance, 
higher fares for night buses—might 
assist provision of better services. 

It is good that London Transport 
has such a clean bill of health. But 
experience in all countries shows that 
monster transport undertakings are 
very apt to run downhill—particu- 
larly when they encounter the full 
insidious competition of the motor- 
car. To correct this danger, attention 
needs to be paid at once to several 
weak points in the present structure. 

First, the semi-dependency of the 
London Transport Executive upon 
its step-father the British Transport 
Commission needs to be ended. The 
Committee of Inquiry demonstrates 
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the weakness of the present arrange- 
ment, and concludes that either the 
Executive should be fully integrated 
with the BTC or it should be set free 
and (presumably) return to some- 
thing like its pre-war status. There is 
little doubt which alternative is pre- 
ferable. So vast and unique an organi- 
zation, with its special public and 
special problems, would never flour- 
ish within the super-heirarchy of a 
nationalized industry. It needs the 
maximum independence and incen- 
tives to efficiency that can be con- 
trived. 

There is the further point that over 
the last six years London Transport 
has been incurring a concealed de- 
ficit of about £2 million annually— 
not a large loss in relation to revenues 
of over £70 million, but indicative of 
a growing problem. This does not 
appear in its accounts because debt 
charges upon its capital have been 
assumed by the BTC. A subsidy to 
transport in the capital is yet another 
way of disguising the real costs of 
location and propping up mega- 
lopolis; and worse still of course is a 
concealed subsidy. This is a further 
strong reason for eliminating the un- 
wholesome chaperonage of the BTC. 

Yet the problem does not end here. 
Not even the strongest critic of 
megalopolis can want the chaos in its 
streets, and the discomforts of its 
journeys, to be further increased. 
But this is precisely what will happen 
if present trends continue—if, as has 
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already occurred in America, the 
increasing throng of private cars deal 
the double blow of intensifying con- 
gestion in the streets while depreciat- 
ing the revenues (and hence ulti- 
mately the efficiency and the com- 
fort) of the public transport system. 
As America has again proved, the 
most fantastic road improvements 
cannot stay this process, even could 
they be afforded on a vast scale 
(which is clearly unlikely). 

To stop this process, it is essential 
that public transport should be in- 
creasingly convenient and comfort- 
able. The Committee of Inquiry 
rightly insists that an increase in fares 
would be far preferable to a deteriora- 
tion of standards. The problem is 
how to get better standards without 
yet higher fares. This is the pons 
asinorum which so many transport 
systems have failed to cross. The 
Government should follow up with a 
full inquiry into this matter before it 
is too late. 

But there is one conclusion that 
any such inquiry cannot fail to 
emphasize. Any further growth of 
London, and particularly of em- 
ployment in its central area, is bound 
to add enormously to the dimensions 
of the problem—both in its technical 
and financial aspects. Thus the old 
problem of megalopolis again re- 
appears; and the floozy dame can 
only reasonably be helped on the 
strict understanding that she slims— 
effectively. 


Menace to Private Cars 


Comment in The Times, 31 January 1939, when the Ministry of Transport 
proposed to apply “No Waiting” regulations to thirty miles of important 


London streets. 


“It is virtually impossible for the owner of a private car to use a restricted 
street for business, professional, shopping, or social purposes during pre- 
scribed hours. This harmful restriction on normal usage of private cars would 
produce harmful effects on the trade and business of scheduled streets and 
would also affect the motor industry and trade in London, as fewer cars would 


be purchased.” 
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NATIONAL PARKS IN CANADA 


The general picture of national parks in Canada has resemblances 
to that in the United States. Other parks are likely to be added to 
the vast areas already reserved. Articles on the USA national 
parks appeared in our issues of May and June 1953. 


national parks history began at 

Yellowstone across the border in 
USA, the Government of Canada es- 
tablished the Banff National Park to 
protect from uncontrolled exploita- 
tion the hot mineral springs in the 
Sulphur Mountain territory of the 
central Rockies. Over the years many 
other large tracts of country have 
been set aside for the preservation of 
natural beauty and wild life and 


T 1885, thirteen years after world 


by JOHN FOSTER 


today the Dominion Government 
administers sixteen national parks 
and ten national historic parks for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people 
of Canada. 

The national parks cover 11,846 
square miles in all and range the 
country from the Cape Breton High- 
lands on the rugged Atlantic coast- 
line, across the Great Lakes and the 
mid-west provinces, to the magnifi- 
cent scenery of the Rocky Mountains 


Canoeists on Vermillion Lake, Banff National Park. 
National Film Board of Canada 
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The location of Canada’s national parks. 


where lie Jasper, Banff, Yoho, Glacier, 
Mount Revelstoke and Kootenay, 
together forming a superb group 
known as the mountain parks. In 
type and size these parks naturally 
vary immensely. Between them they 
contain much that is best in the 
Canadian scene, ranging from the 
spectacular alpine region of Glacier 
over an exciting kaleidoscope of 
mountain, lake, island, and forest to 
the rolling beaches of Prince Edward 
Island’s northern seaboard at the en- 
trance to the St Lawrence. The larg- 
est, with an area of 4,200 square miles, 
is Jasper in Alberta, while the small- 
est is the tiny recreational and camp- 
ing area of Georgian Bay Islands in 
Lake Huron with a land area of only 
5.4 Square miles. 


Fortresses and Nature Reserves 

The ten national historic parks are 
all old fortress sites where careful 
restoration of the earthworks and 
buildings has done much to recap- 


ture the pioneering spirit of the early 
settlers. In some cases excellent 
museums provide in their exhibits a 
telling background of local history. 
Typical of these historic parks is 
Lower Fort Garry, situated on the 
west bank of the Red River a few 
miles north of Winnipeg and com- 
prising a stone fort built by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company during the 
third decade of last century. The land 
and property of this, the latest park 
to be added to the Canadian system, 
was given to the Crown by the com- 
pany as recently as 1951. The historic 
parks generally are small and only 
extend to a few score acres each. 
Administered by the National 
Parks Branch, though not strictly a 
national park, Wood Buffalo is a 
huge nature reserve extending to over 
17,000 square miles, located in 
northern Alberta and the North West 
Territory. Here, in a vast region of 
forests and open plains between 
Athabasca and the Great Slave Lakes 
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roams one of the finest herds of 
buffalo in Canada. 

Quite outside the national park 
system, but also providing extensive 
and valuable recreational areas, are a 
considerable number of provincial 
parks run by the governments of the 
various provinces which go to make 
up the Dominion. Like the national 
parks themselves, these are scattered 
across the face of Canada from New 
Brunswick to British Columbia. 


Management and Finance 


Canada sets up her national parks 
by Act of Parliament, the land in 
each case being given to the Domin- 
ion Government by the province in 
which it is situated. Responsibility 
for the parks is vested, under the 
National Parks Act of 1930, in the 
National Parks Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Resources and Development. 
The branch comprises three divisions 
(a) the National Parks and Historic 
Sites Division, (b) the Wildlife Divi- 
sion, and (c) the National Museum of 
Canada. 

Outside the central administration 
in Ottawa each national park is in the 
charge of a resident superintendent 
responsible to the director of the 
National Parks Branch for local 
organization and staffing arrange- 
ments. Park staffs include wardens 
who patrol their allotted districts to 
advise visitors and, where necessary, 
ensure that a high standard of con- 
duct is observed and that no damage 
is done. Large camp grounds and 
cabin sites are under the supervision 
of full-time caretakers and some have 
matrons in attendance during the 
season of high summer. Lesser camp 
grounds are in the charge of part- 
time caretakers who are supervised 
by one of the wardens of the district. 

Money for capital works in national 
parks is voted by Parliament annu- 
ally and is allocated to highway and 
bridge construction and to the pro- 
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vision of accommodation where an 
unfulfilled demand is known to exist. 
Some income for the running of the 
parks is derived from the licensing of 
private enterprise undertakings to 
provide facilities for visitors, particu- 
larly various types of accommodation 
and methods of water and mountain 
transport. Small fees are also charged 
for camping on the official camp 
grounds and caravan sites within the 


parks. 


National Film Board of Canada 


Bear cubs in the Jasper National Park, 
Alberta. 


In variety of accommodation the 
Canadian national parks have much 
to offer visitors. Facilities range from 
luxury hotels through a diversity of 
smaller hotels, motels, lodges, chalets, 
and cottages to simple log cabins pro- 
viding little more than shelter from 
the elements. Accommodation of one 
or another of these types is available 
in all the parks except Glacier, 
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Georgian Bay Islands, and St Law- 
rence Islands where at present only 





camping facilities exist. 
Tourist accommodation is usually 
tun by private undertakings operat- 
ing under licence, but is subject to 
inspection and approval of standards 
by the National Parks Branch. An 
official list of accommodation is pub- 
lished by the Ministry of the Interior 
and the names of agencies handling 
reservations may be obtained from 
the various parks superintendents. It 
is interesting to note that, although 
accommodation facilities are being 
expanded to meet the ever-growing 
demands on them, visitors are never- 
theless strongly advised to book well 
in advance unless they are carrying 
camping gear or have trailer cara- 
vans. 

For the more independent type of 
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The parks provide splendid opportunities for camping, walking, and mountaineering. 


visitor the national parks provide 
splendid opportunities for pleasant 
vacations under canvas. Official 
camp grounds are in easily accessible 
locations and most of them are pro- 
vided with kitchen shelters, stoves or 
fireplaces, tables, benches, and sani- 
tary facilities. In some of the larger 
camp grounds, sites for caravans, 
complete with electric plug-in ar- 
rangements and water connections, 
have been developed. Other equip- 
ment in association with camp 
grounds sometimes includes com- 
munity buildings, outdoor theatres, 
refrigeration plants, washrooms, 
laundry services, dressing rooms for 
bathers, lakeside wharves, and pavil- 
ions. 

The hardiest visitors to the parks 
can indulge in the tough and inde- 
pendent pastime of trail riding, where 
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they carry all their equipment on 
horseback, making camp wherever 
they happen to be at the end of the 
day. This is undoubtedly the only 
satisfactory way of exploring the 
more remote parts of the larger parks 
which often lie many miles away from 
metalled roads. 


Problems and Plans 

Many of the problems which face 
the Canadian National Parks Branch 
today are remarkably similar to those 
encountered by its sister organization 
which controls the national parks of 
the USA. 

National policy governing parks in 
Canada prohibits the exploitation of 
mineral and timber resources, live- 
stock grazing, engineering projects, 
and the killing of wild life for sport. 
Where the grazing of cattle or sheep 
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was carried on prior to the establish- 
ment of a park it is eliminated as 
rapidly as possible to ensure the 
preservation of the natural balance of 
native flora. It is not surprising that 
this policy of rigid preservation is 
opposed by some sections of the public 
and by commercial interests anxious 
to profit by the material resources of 
the parks, and constant vigilance is 
necessary by the parks administration 
to ensure that there are no unwelcome 
invasions. 

With the increasing ability of the 
public to travel far afield on vacation 
it has become very important to en- 
sure that the parks do not become 
over-developed in meeting the many 
demands of visitors. To this end the 
wilder recesses of the parks are kept 
accessible by trail only so that motor 
vehicles cannot enter them. It has 


The entrance to one of the parks. 


National Film Board of Canada 
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recently been suggested that the use 
of aircraft and outboard motors 
should be more closely regulated in 
the parks, if allowed at all, because 
their disturbing noise is so much out 
of harmony with nature. 


Public Behaviour 


This greater use of the parks by the 
public has naturally increased the 
need to ensure satisfactory standards 
of conduct. A naturalist guide service 
is being developed to encourage 
among visitors a better understanding 
and appreciation of the natural won- 
ders of the park landscapes. By stimu- 
lating a sense of pride and a feeling of 
individual responsibility in the minds 
of people, it is hoped to preserve the 
parks for future generations of Can- 
adians. Visitors are encouraged to 
leave wild flowers unpicked and wild 
life unmolested, to take care of camp 
and picnic grounds, and particularly 
to beware of fire. Just how important 
is public education will be fully 
appreciated when it is realized that 
the national parks of Canada are 
now visited by over two million 
people each year. 


Plans for More Parks 


Looking to the future, the parks 
administration are not only anxious 
to develop and control the parks 
which are already established, but are 
desirous of bringing into the national 
park system other areas which, by 
reason of their scenic qualities, merit 
park status. The possibility of setting 
up a national park in the Province 


1gI 
of Newfoundland is at present being 


carefully investigated by the De- 
partment of Resources in Ottawa. 


Fiord and Tundra Representation? 


Two characteristic types of Cana- 
dian scenery are not yet represented 
in the national park system: the spec- 
tacular mountainous fiord and forest 
country of British Columbiaand the far 
north tundra. No official move has yet 
been made to establish parks in these 
areas although some thought has been 
given to the manifold advantages of 
preserving something of these two 
very different landscapes for the en- 
joyment of future generations. 


Voluntary Assistance 


While a great deal is done by the 
official information services of the 
National Parks Branch to publicize 
national parks throughout the Dom- 
inion and abroad, there also exists a 
voluntary organization called the 
National Parks Association of Canada 
which has done much to foster a 
healthy public interest in the national 
parks movement. Established as long 
ago as 1923 at Calgary, in Alberta, 
the association has followed very 
closely the development of all the 
Canadian national and_ provincial 
parks and has assisted, within the 
limits of the small funds available to 
it, by encouraging the use of the ex- 
isting parks under the highest pos- 
sible standards and by urging the 
establishment of new parks where 
considered desirable in the interests 
of the Dominion. 


William Penn on Planning 


“Planting his chief town of Pennsylvania on the bank of the Delaware, he 
expressed the wish that each house might always be surrounded by a garden 
so that the city might remain ‘a green country town’ and ‘always be whole- 
some’, an ideal of planning which, until too late, men have most unhappily 
forgotten.””—J AMEs TRUsLow Apams: History of the American People (1932). 
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GLENROTHES: 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


INDUSTRY AND SOCIAL LIFE 


These extracts from a recent address in Glasgow by the General 
Manager of Glenrothes Development Corporation deal with 
points of interest in the development of this Scottish new town. 


UESTIONS REGARDING _ the 
provision of industry are fre- 
quently raised. Sometimes it 

is contended that there is no industry 
for Glenrothes. That is not a correct 
picture. Extensive paper mills and 
other factories have long been estab- 
lished within what is now the desig- 
nated area and hitherto have de- 
pended largely for their workpeople 
on surrounding districts. It is hoped 
that these industries will expand. It is 
believed that there is scope for such 
expansion. The large new Rothes 
Colliery, as yet incomplete, is esti- 
mated by the National Coal Board to 
ultimately provide work for well over 
two thousand men. Unfortunately, 
the sinking of the two vertical shafts 
to an ultimate depth of 3,000 feet each 
has been retarded by the inrush of 
water from sub-strata at several levels 
during the course of sinking opera- 
tions. The 200-feet high twin winding 
towers of reinforced concrete and 
glass are now striking features of the 
landscape to the west of Thornton. 
Other pit-head buildings conform to 
their design. The output of the pit is 
estimated at 5,000 tons per day when 
in full operation. 

Adjacent to the Rothes Colliery the 
British Railways (Scottish Section) 
are completing a new mechanized 
freight marshalling yard on the Dun- 
fermline-Thornton railway route 
about two miles west of Thornton 
junction. The estimated cost of this 
yard, covering some sixty-five acres 
and providing fifteen miles of sidings, 


by FRANK A. B. PRESTON 


is about £ 1,350,000. On completion it 
will be one of the most up-to-date in 
Europe and capable of dealing with 
3,000 wagons per day. A control 
tower will house equipment for the 
electric control of the marshalling 
yard to facilitate the handling of the 
estimated large increased output of 
the Fife coalfield. 

To the south-west of Glenrothes 
the Regional Opencast Executive of 
the National Coal Board proposes to 
develop surface workings at the 
Westfield Site (formerly Bogside) to 
produce an estimated output of 
1 million tons per year for the next 
two decades. 

The memorandum issued by the 
Secretary of State when the designa- 
tion order was under consideration 
clearly envisaged the provision of 
balancing industry at the new town 
in order to provide work for the in- 
coming population that may not be 
gainfully employed in coal mining or 
the existing factories. ‘The Glenrothes 
New Town Development Corpora- 
tion are very alive to the need for 
meeting this important requirement. 
Land is now available for sites for 
factories and workshops and further 
ground has been reserved for the 
purpose. 

The ultimate population of Glen- 
rothes has been the subject of much 
comment, not always very enlighten- 
ed. The Secretary of State’s memor- 
andum, to which reference has fre- 
quently been made, contemplated a 
population in the nature of 30,000. 
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Recently reference has been made to 
this matter in the House of Lords by 
way of question and answer. As high 
level discussion is still proceeding on 
this subject, I am not in a position to 
comment on this point further at the 
moment but the corporation is most 
anxious to have the position fully 
examined. It must be borne in mind 
that the National Coal Board has 
indicated a great potential increase in 
the mining population in East Fife 
over the next twenty-year period. The 
age of the population of Glenrothes 
is well below the average while the 
birth rate is correspondingly high. So 
far the corporation has been success- 
ful in building up the population to 
the desired ratio of one miner to eight 
or nine of the population in order that 
a desirable balance between the 
numbers employed in mining and in 
other occupations may be secured. 
With the opening of Rothes pit the 
maintenance of this ratio will re- 
quire constant attention when a large 
influx of miners is anticipated. To 
allow Glenrothes, through lack of 
effective action, to lapse into a town 
largely comprising people in the min- 
ing industry would partly negative its 
original, well-founded conception. 
This should not be permitted. This 
view is strongly supported by all mem- 
bers of the corporation. 
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The growth of a healthy com- 
munity spirit is much in evidence in 
the new town. The community 
association, to which is affiliated a 
wide variety of both young and adult 
organizations, is now a well estab- 
lished feature of its civic life. The 
Glenrothes and district horticultural 
society holds its annual flower show: 
gala days are a feature of the expand- 
ing life of the town. 

It can be said that the great 
majority of those who come to reside 
quickly adapt themselves to their new 
surroundings, realizing that in time 
they will be able to enjoy all the 
amenities of a fair-sized town in 
healthful surroundings with the ad- 
ditional benefits accruing from the 
latest planning techniques. The wide 
variety of interests displayed by the 
corporation’s tenants are a good 
augury of this and for the future social 
progress of the town. Children of 
school age quickly settle into their 
new surroundings among new com- 
panions. No trouble in this connection 
has been experienced by the local 
headmaster, with whom contact is 
kept. Already resident children no 
longer regard themselves as incomers, 
but as very truly young Glenrothians 
taking an interest in the growth, 
amenities, activities, and preservation 
of their own new town. 





The Lasting Greatness of the State 


‘To raise the material standard of those in poverty may prove difficult, but 
to raise the mental and spiritual life of the whole nation to a markedly higher 
level will be an infinitely harder task, yet on its accomplishment depends the 
lasting greatness of the State.”—B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE: Poverty and Progress 
(1941). 


A National Characteristic 


“Tn the blood of most Englishmen lurks an urge to grow two blades of grass 
where one grew before; an urge to be seen in the aspidistra and the window box 
which a century of industrialization has never quite destroyed.”—w. Fr. 
DEEDES, in The Daily Telegraph (21 April 1949). 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH FOREST 


In this man-made forest in Hampshire special conczssions have 


been made to public amenity without loss to the forest’s essen- 


tially utilitarian purpose and character. 


HOUGH FIFTY-SIX miles from 

London, Queen Elizabeth 

Forest is yet one of the nearest 
and most accessible of all modern 
forests for anyone wishing to see some- 
thing of contemporary methods of 
forest establishment and sylvicultural 
technique. It lies a little south of 
Petersfield, immediately to the east of 
the main road to Portsmouth—only 
fourteen miles distant. Originally it 
was called Buriton Forest but in 1953 
it was re-named Queen Elizabeth 
Forest and there was a ceremonial 
opening. 

In this forest, which extends to 
about 1,700 acres, the Forestry Com- 
mission has paid special attention to 
“amenity”, not by methods of fancy 
planting but by making extra wide 
rides which are rolled and mown so 


by J. D. U. WARD 
that they make pleasant walking, and 
by expanding some inspection racks 
to a size where they allow vistas. The 
chief of the wide rides leads from a 
gate a little off the Portsmouth Road 
in a northerly direction, up War 
Down to the wooden fire tower which 
stands there. But there is from the 
same gate an alternative valley foot- 
path of different character through 
an ash plantation, the ash being of 
rather poorer quality than might be 
desired in a “‘show forest”’. 


A Man-made Forest 

Queen Elizabeth Forest is a new 
man-made downland forest, and 
here, where War Down slopes to the 
Portsmouth Road, is a good illustra- 
tion of the type of afforestation which 
so often excites protests. Across the 


War Down, the Portsmouth Road, and the open downs. 
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A valley path through an ash plantation in Queen Elizabeth Forest. 


road are the sunlit open downs, 
grazed by cattle or sheep, with a few 
irregular patches of natural yew here 
and there in the dips. But the forest 
is dark and regular, and at first 
glance it appears to be wholly or 
mainly of sombre pine. In fact, how- 
ever, this is an excellent example of 
the use of pines as pioneers and nurses. 
There are as many beech trees as 
pines. But beech is not a pioneer 
species. The pines are doing the 
necessary work of preparing the way 
for them, and when about twenty to 
twenty-five years of age the pines are 
being cut out. (In some places they 
are tending to die back of their own 
accord at about twenty years.) 
Before the Forestry Commission 
took over, there were on War Down 
some patches of gorse, probably 
established as game or fox covert, and 
an observer with a little knowledge 
will notice how the beech trees in the 
old gorse areas have grown better 
than elsewhere. The foresters have 


exploited this accidental beneficence 
(so to speak) of a nitrogen-fixer, but 
they have found broom more con- 
venient than prickly gorse. The effect 
is the same: the beech prospers 
through the good offices of its lesser 
companion species—doomed to an 
early death. The forest is in fact pri- 
marily a beech forest in the making 
but it contains a few small plantations 
of other species, including thuya 
(Thuja plicata), larch, Atlas cedar, 
ash in the valley already mentioned, 
and (in a less public part) linden or 
line. In this last plot is a pruning and 
wound-dressing experiment; the 
forest contains several experiments of 
various kinds; it is situated within 
twenty miles of the Forestry Com- 
mission’s research centre at Alice 
Holt, south of Farnham. 

The wild flora to be observed in 
Queen Elizabeth Forest include 
whitebeam (Sorbus aria), juniper, 
great mulleins, viper’s bugloss, and 
several of the orchids to be expected 
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on chalk downs. More surprising are 
the occasional patches of heather 
which show that the calcium has been 
thoroughly leached out of the soil. It 
is a good place for butterflies and 
birds (the present writer nearly trod 
on a nightjar on his last visit) and 
views to the south include the sea and 
the Isle of Wight. 


Good Forestry and the Public 


The general idea of making and 
keeping wide rides, and inviting the 
public to come where these rides lead 
to good prospects and vistas combin- 
ing forest and bare downland and 
distance seems to be a much sounder 
general policy than the “applied 
ornament” and “hide the conifers”’ 
techniques of planting a few orna- 
mental trees at corners and establish- 
ing hardwood belts along roadsides, 
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though these other methods may be 
justified in other circumstances. (For 
instance, in very flat sites where there 
are no pleasant contours to be ex- 
ploited.) If future developments, 
which must include the development 
and application of atomic power, 
allow foresters to be less exigent and 
less than 100 per cent utilitarian in 
their demands on the land, it is to be 
hoped that there may be more of this 
spaciousness to enable people to see 
and appreciate good forestry rather 
than any planting of specially orna- 
mental species which are not timber- 
producers. 

In conclusion it is perhaps worth 
noting that Queen Elizabeth Forest 
is only a few miles from Kingly Vale 
(the famous reserve of natural yews) 
in one direction, and Selborne in 
another. 


C ottages at Lavenham 


Lavenham, Suffolk, is a famous beauty spot. These cottages, once a strong 
attraction for tourists to the town, are now falling down and call for careful 
restoration and preservation if they are not to collapse. 


Reece Winstone 
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Legal Notes 
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There is a regrettable inaccuracy 
in the form issued by MHLG for use 
in connection with claims for com- 
pensation under Parts II and V of the 
new Planning Act. The form states 
“Only land in respect of which a 
claim was established under Part VI 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, is eligible for compensa- 
tion.” So far as claims under Part II 
are concerned, this is not correct. The 
essential condition of a claim under 
Part II is that, at the time of the 
planning decision, the land shall 
have an unexpended balance of es- 
tablished development value. Nor- 
mally, there cannot be an unexpend- 
ed balance unless a claim was estab- 
lished under the 1947 Act, but there 
are exceptional cases. The exceptions 
may arise where land has been com- 
pulsorily purchased and compensa- 
tion is paid under Part III of the new 
Act for injurious affection to adjoin- 
ing lands; in these cases a new un- 
expended balance may come into 
existence even though no claim was 
established under the 1947 Act. 

Space does not permit here of a de- 
tailed explanation of the circum- 
stances in which this may happen, 
but the moral is clear—although the 
Ministry initiated this legislation, 
their interpretations of it should not 
be accepted as necessarily authentic. 





A CPO Rejected 


The Minister has refused to con- 
firm a compulsory purchase order 
made by Hendon Borough Council. 
The council had previously refused 
to permit the erection of twenty-six 
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houses on the land on the ground that 
it would prejudice the proper re- 
development of the area which 
would probably take place within 
fifteen to twenty years, and that the 
proposed density was excessive. The 
Minister, however, allowed an ap- 
peal to the extent of granting per- 
mission for the erection of houses on 
the land, subject to their number, sit- 
ing, design, etc. being agreed with 
the local planning authority. 
Following this decision the coun- 
cil resolved to make a compulsory 
purchase order covering the appeal 
site. The Minister says that he has 
paid full regard to the council’s de- 
sire to ensure that development ac- 
cords with future plans for the area. 
Nevertheless, he is satisfied that 
private development of this land 
could be compatible with a satis- 
factory scheme for the redevelopment 
of the area. He has accordingly de- 
cided not to confirm the order. 


Housing Interest Rates 


The recent increase in the bank 
rate has been quickly followed by an 
increase in the rates charged to local 
authorities for loans from the Public 
Works Loans Board. The rate for loans 
for over fifteen years has been in- 
creased from 3? per cent to 4 per 
cent. This restores the rate to what 
it was last year. The new rate applies 
to loans made on or after 1 March. 

Asked if he would now take action 
to increase the housing subsidies, 
Mr Sandys told the House of Com- 
mons that he was not satisfied that in 
present circumstances any action 
was warranted. 

Local authorities are not now 
obliged to raise their loans from the 
PWLB. The amount borrowed each 
year from that source is now about 
£300 million. About £200 million 
is raised on private mortgage and 
about £40 million a year from trus- 
tee savings banks. A. E. TELLING 
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PLACES 


Competition: Symbol for Snowdonia 

Snowdonia National Park Joint 
Advisory Committee offer a prize of 
£50 for a symbol to identify the area. 
This should be recognizable at a 
glance and suitable for use in black 
and white orcolours on letter headings 
posters, milestones, direction boards, 
badges, or armlets. It should be 
capable of reproduction at reasonable 
cost, if possible by local craftsmen. 

Entries should be submitted under 
a nom-de-plume, accompanied by 
name and address of the sender in a 
sealed envelope. Full particulars from 
the Clerk of the Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee, County Offices, Penarlag, 
Dolgelley, Merioneth. 





Harold Clapham Lander 


We regret to report the death of 
Harold Clapham Lander, one of the 
earliest supporters of Ebenezer How- 
ard and the Garden Cities Associa- 
tion. He went to Letchworth almost 
at its foundation and practised there 
as an architect until he moved to 
Welwyn Garden City in 1922. He has 
been responsible for many buildings 
at Welwyn Garden City including 
Guessens Court, some council 
schemes, and many private houses. He 
served on the Letchworth parish 
council and when he retired from 
Welwyn Garden City urban council 
in 1947 he had completed over fifty 
years as a councillor. Mr Lander was 
eighty-six. 


New Town Houses for Sale 


Cwmbran and Harlow New Town 
Development Corporations are build- 
ing houses for sale. 
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Trees in Urban Areas 


The CPRE and the Central Coun- 
cil of Civic Societies have arranged a 
joint conference on the subject of 
maintenance and treatment of trees 
in urban areas, public parks, and 
elsewhere. The conference is to take 
place at the RIBA on 28 April. 


Mr F. Longstreth Thompson 
Mr F. Longstreth Thompson is to 


retire from his position as Essex 
County Planning Adviser. Sir George 
Pepler sends us this note: 

When the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, made county 
councils planning authorities in their 
own right, Essex was fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr Long- 
streth Thompson as county plan- 
ning adviser. 

Mr. Thompson was trained as a 
civil engineer, but soon after the first 
world war entered into partnership 
with Thomas Adams, and together 
they prepared a number of advisory 
regional plans and reports. In 1932, 
Mr Thompson was elected president 
of the Town Planning Institute. Be- 
tween the wars he prepared several 
plans in South Africa, notably that 
for the Witwatersrand and Pretoria 
region. During the war, he prepared 
the Merseyside Regional Plan for the 
Minister of Town and Country 
Planning and was later appointed 
chairman of the technical committee 
of the Advisory Committee for Lon- 
don Regional Planning. Mr Thomp- 
son is a member of the Council of 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association and at one time was an 
active member of the Executive, 
when, with Barry Parker, he pro- 
duced for the Association a pamphlet 
and plan on the grouping of small 
holdings. Is it too much to express the 
hope that retirement from office 
might permit a renewal of activity in 
the affairs of the Town and Country 
Planning Association ? 
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SCOTTISA 
NEWS 


New Cumbernauld Serial 


The serial story of New Cumber- 
nauld continues. At New Year it 
appeared that the contending parties 
had reached a deadlock on the ques- 
tion of finance, as outlined in Scottish 
Notes in the January number of 
TOWN AND CouNnTRY PLANNING. It 
was agreed that New Cumbernauld 
was necessary, indeed most urgent, 
but both sides, it seemed, were too 
proud to move a step. At this stage the 
TCPA Scottish Section dared to break 
in with a letter to the press and to 
Glasgow MPs of both political parties 
(themselves all deeply concerned) 
suggesting that delay is the major evil 
and that agreement might be speeded 
by concentration on the proposal for 
some contribution from Glasgow per 
house to relieve the Glasgow housing 
list. 

At the time of writing, negotiations 


have been resumed and seem hope- 
ful. 


CVPAC: Further Recommendations 


Meanwhile the Clyde Valley Plan- 
ning Advisory Committee, which 
eighteen months ago recommended 
the start of New Cumbernauld as 
urgent, have agreed on further recom- 
mendations. These are (1) a new 
town at Houston in Renfrewshire, to 
be the third of Abercrombie’s four, 
and (2) the development of a number 
of towns and villages in the near 
neighbourhood of Glasgow to take 
overspill. 


Looking Further Afield 
Prima facie it would appear that the 
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latter proposals hardly look out far 
enough, and that the industrial area 
of Lanarkshire, for instance, has over- 
spills and organizational problems of 
itsown without additional population. 
Indeed when one considers that many 
Glasgow citizens come from the 
Highlands and Islands and other rur- 
al districts, it seems to be artificial to 
plan their redistribution wholly with- 
in the Clyde Valley. The terms of 
reference of the CVPAC naturally 
concern their own region, but it is 
becoming clear that a countrywide 
outlook is necessary for the future of 
Scotland. 

Too often is it assumed that people 
who have tasted the joys of life in 
Glasgow would never return to their 
native heath, however well paid they 
might be; but it is said that the Minis- 
try of Labour office in Thurso have 
received a good number of inquiries 
from Caithnessians who wish to 
apply for jobs going in the new 
atomic power station at Dounreay. 
Clearly what is needed most in these 
fast-emptying areas is well-paid and 
steady work. 


New Jobs for the Highlands 


Although the creation of an ade- 
quate supply of good jobs in the 
Highlands and Islands has scarcely 
got beyond the stage of being a “‘prob- 
lem” in official circles, private enter- 
prise has been active in recent years. 
Sir David Robertson has given new 
life to Scotland’s oldest coal mine at 
Brora, which now does a respectable 
export trade, as well as to the brick- 
works at the same place. Unemploy- 
ment has virtually disappeared at 
Duror in Appin since the dolomite 
quarry was reopened for rockwool 
insulation. Arrangements are being 
made to manufacture cement in 
Argyll. 

The economic advantages of run- 
ning certain types of light industries 
in even the remotest places like Eas- 
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dale and Inverasdale have been 
proved by the enterprising engineer 
Mr John M. Rollo of Bonnybridge. 
It is very much to be hoped that other 
industrialists will follow his example: 
according to him ‘“Croftmaster”’ 
tractors cost less to make in the High- 
lands than in the Lowlands, though 
he does not agree that this is brought 
about by the nocturnal activities of 
the “‘wee folk’’! 

The Highland Fund too has had a 
successful year financing small in- 
dividual enterprises ranging from re- 
stocking crofts to establishing small 
factories and making improvements 
to tourist facilities. 


The Crofting Commission 


Sir Thomas Taylor, chairman of 
the Crofting Committee, will go 
down in the history of Scotland for his 
fine work in reviewing the plight of 
individual crofters. His report, a 
model of good prose, humanity, and 
good sense, has led to the Crofters 
(Scotland) Bill and the proposed 
Crofting Commission. The rights of 
crofters have been reaffirmed and 
will be safeguarded ; their importance 
as producers of sheep and cattle for 
breeding has at last been recognized. 
The financial provisions under the 
Bill appear to many to be inadequate, 
and it is obvious that unless this Bill is 
followed by others dealing with trans- 
port, land development, industry, 
and so on, depopulation will not be 
averted, but merely slowed down. 


Transport 


Some encouragement is given to 
those who are interested in Highland 
planning by the recent announce- 
ment of an increase, first to £350,000 
and then to £750,000, in commit- 
ments under the Crofter Counties 
Road Scheme, this being in addition 
to the work which will be done in the 
Highlands out of the special alloca- 
tion of £1,000,000 announced by the 
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Secretary of State for Scotlandin 1953. 

Although the Government have 
set their minds against a Highland 
Development Authority on TVA 
lines, the notion has not lost its popu- 
lar appeal. The latest supporters are 
the Scottish Liberal Party. 





The Oldest Acacia 


To many people the Viviani 
Square in Paris will be best known as 
affording the finest view of Notre 
Dame Cathedral from the south. The 
square itself is not without interest. 
Hemmed in by the old church of St 
Julien-le-Pauvre and by many young- 
er trees, and supported by a concrete 
prop, there stands this venerable 
monument of dendrology. It is a 
Robinia pseudacacia, planted in 1601 by 
the hand of the French botanist 
Robin. To Robin, who gave his name 
to this species, is attributed the intro- 
duction of this tree from America in 
that year. This robinia must certainly 
be the oldest in western Europe. G. B. 
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THE ENGLISH WINDMILL. By Rex 
Wailes, Routledge G Kegan Paul. 355. 

The English windmill has been a 
part of England’s traditional scene 
for so many centuries that it is diffi- 
cult to realize that the time is rapidly 
approaching when the working mill 
may become extinct and only a few 
“preserved” specimens remain. It is 
fortunate that, before this melancholy 
day arrives, the story of the windmill 
should be told by one who studied 
mills when scores were still at work 
and when both milling and mill- 
wrighting were common rural pro- 
fessions. 

Mr Rex Wailes, who is technical 
adviser to the Windmill Section of 
the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, has been studying 
and recording windmills for thirty- 
one years, and this book is a result of 
this long labour of love. His approach 
is essentially a practical one. It is 
aimed at giving the general reader a 
good idea of how a mill works and is 
constructed, while, in addition, he 
describes in detail a typical specimen 
of each of the main types of mill. 
Chapters on the men who served the 
mills as millers and millwrights help 
to round off an extremely interesting 
and informative work. 

As typical mills, Mr Wailes has 
selected Saxtead Green post mill, East 
Suffolk; Sibsey tower mill, Lincoln- 
shire; Cranbrook smock mill, Kent; 
and Ash Tree Farm drainage mill, 
Norfolk. The interior and exterior of 
these mills are illustrated by black and 
white sketches by Mr Vincent Lines. 
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This book will become a classic of 
its kind and a reference book for many 
professional planners as well as lay- 
men. It is a pity therefore that more 
space has not been given to the prob- 
lem of saving the handful of mills 
which still remain. Many local 
authorities have already shown very 
considerable interest in preserving 
windmills and it would probably en- 
courage those authorities who are 
hesitating to take action if the good 
work of the many “windmill con- 
scious” authorities was more widely 
known. 

The English Windmill is illustrated 
by many photographs in addition to 
the black and white sketches. Some of 
these are already of historic interest as 
they show fine mills which no longer 
exist. There are also photographs of 
the twenty-one mills which are still at 
work (there were 350 in 1919) but, as 
these photographs were taken when 
the mills were in good condition, they 
rather obscure the serious plight of 
many of them. At least five of these 
survivors are working with two sails 
instead of four, one has four sails in- 
stead of six, and many are becoming 
dilapidated. 

It is to be hoped that Mr Wailes’s 
book will help to arouse interest and, 
what is imperative, action to save 
the handful of survivors from decay. 
When the windmill disappears from 
our rural scene something of Eng- 
land’s glory will be gone which can 
never be replaced. 

KENNETH W. GRIMES 


THE TOWN PLANNING OF OXFORD. 
By A. H. Smith. Blackwell. 25. 6d. 
There can be but few cities where 
controversy about modern town 
planning has raged so fiercely over 
the past quarter of a century. Oxford 
has always had its quarrels between 
Town and Gown, and in a city coun- 
cil where Town and Gown each have 
their proper representation the sub- 
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ject of town planning is no exception. 
Its modern planning has undergone 
many vicissitudes, and numerous at- 
tempts have been made to solve the 
problem of how a great university and 
a modern industrial leviathan, in the 
shape of the Morris and Pressed Steel 
works, can live side by side in har- 
mony. 

Of course it is possible, as any who 
visit Oxford on a Saturday, or during 
an educational festival, must clearly 
see. That it is undesirable is evident 
to any motorist who travels between 
Oxford and Coventry or Birming- 
ham. There can be no greater waste 
of transport than this constant ferry- 
ing of bodies from Pressed Steel to 
Coventry, and of engines from Coven- 
try to be assembled at Cowley. If it is 
to continue, few more urgent needs 
exist than for the entire length of this 
road to be made a dual carriageway— 
and at what expense! 

The dangers, when the city council 
and the university were largely asleep 
to planning questions twenty-five 
years ago, were clearly seen by that 
great Oxford philanthropist and sage 
—Colonel ffennel of Wytham Ab- 
bey. His Oxford as it Was, Is, and 
Never Should Be (Alden Press, Oxford) 
was an amusing commentary on the 
then disturbing state of somnolence, 
and a warning 

The realization of increasing chaos 
later led both the civic and university 
authorities to co-operate with the 
directorate of social studies at Barnett 
House to produce the Oxford Survey 
in two now largely out-dated volumes 
entitled Social Services in the Oxford 
District (University Press, 1940). 

Part III of the subsequent report 
of the Samuel Committee on Planning 
and Reconstruction of Oxford (Univer- 
sity Press, 1942) states: ‘“To hamper 
the prosperity of established indus- 
tries by harassing restrictions would 
be plainly foolish.” 

Mr Thomas Rayson, an Oxford 
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architect, in A Prospect for Oxford (A\- 
den Press, 1946), advanced a policy 
of segregation of the university and 
industrial interests in separate self- 
contained towns—Oxford and Cow- 
ley. Dr Thomas Sharp followed two 
years later with his great and beauti- 
ful comprehensive report for the city 
council, Oxford Replanned (Archi- 
tectural Press). Dr Sharp, as usual, 
was quite uncompromising in the 
matter. In no uncertain terms he 
stated: “In the interest both of the 
city’s social well-being and of its 
historical character, the great Nuf- 
field and Pressed Steel works should 
be removed to some other part of the 
country.” To be fair, he realized that 
this could not be done without great 
economic sacrifice and danger of un- 
employment. This he proposed to 
meet by simultaneously bringing in 
other industries ‘‘of the right kind, in 
the right proportion, and in com- 
paratively small units . . . to employ 
those workers who do not migrate 
with the migrating industries’. 

Dr Sharp wished Oxford’s popula- 
tion to be stabilized at around 100,000 
or, if possible, less. Mr Alec Smith, on 
the other hand, seems surprisingly 
naive about the prospect that Oxford 
might grow to twice its present size 
(over 110,000) in the next forty 
years. To cope with this, he proposes 
that the city’s centre of gravity (ex- 
cept the university element) should 
move east of the Cherwell, but curi- 
ously enough also proposes a great in- 
crease in shopping centre facilities in 
the St Ebbe’s area. Fortunately the 
university, suitably prodded by the 
Oxford Preservation Trust, is now 
completely convinced of the need to 
preserve a wide green belt at all costs. 
It would have been less costly to do so 
if they had started thirty years ago. 

Mr Alec Smith in this paper, given 
to the British Association in 1954, 1s as 
sincere about the green belt as Colonel 
ffennel, as Lord Samuel’s committee, 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN - LONDON - WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 
ONE MAN’S VISION. The story of the Joseph Rowntree Village 
Trust 11s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 8s. od. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS by 
R. G. Salter , 2s. gd 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 2s. 10d. 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND _IN- 
QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield £1 16s. od. 


THE SPREAD OF TOWNS by Geoffrey D. M. Block Is. gd. 


THE GENESIS OF MODERN BRITISH TOWN PLAN- 
ING by William Ashworth £1 2s. od. 


THE VILLAGE HALL—THE INTERIOR. National Council 
of Social Service 1s. gd. 


URBAN TRAFFIC by Robert B. Mitchell and Chester Rapkin £2 1s. 6d. 


HOUSING REPAIRS AND THE RENTS ACT by A. E. 


Telling and G. Avgherinos 15s. 6d. 
AN OUTLINE OF PLANNING LAW by Desmond Heap £i 6s. od. 
TREES IN TOWNS by Ronald Morling 7s. gd. 
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and as Mr Rayson and Dr Thomas 
Sharp. 

Indeed, it is the one thing on which 
everyone seems agreed. But if the 
growth of industry is not stopped, 
where is the continually increasing 
overspill to settle—five miles, ten 
miles, or sixty miles from Oxford ? 

This paper is an appeal for the 
preservation of the beauty of Oxford 
within its green hills and broad 
meadows. 

But the author seems less con- 
cerned than Dr Sharp with the reali- 
ties of bringing this about in a political 
atmosphere which would be worsen- 
ed by a too great tolerance of ex- 
pansion, a tolerance he shares with 
some other authors. However, he 
clearly respects Dr Sharp. He recom- 
mends close study of Oxford Replanned, 
of which he says: “‘nothing so careful 
and sensitive or so imaginative has 
been written in such detail about 
Oxford.” 

T. F. THOMSON 


THIS HOUSING QUESTION. By Alec 
Johnson. Lawrence and Wishart. 8s. 6d. 

This book appears to be the work of 
a group rather than one individual 
and it is the better for the contribu- 
tion of several types of experts. It 
deals with a question which cannot 
but interest everyone. The first part is 
a historical review from about the 
year 1820 and, whilst it covers familiar 
ground, deals with the subject in a 
fresh and readable way. It would be 
generally agreed that before 1914 the 
poorest workers rarely succeeded in 
obtaining a new house because rents 
were too high. They had to be content 
with cast-off houses of the better-off, 
often already approaching slumdom, 
and yet these houses were a profitable 
investment for somebody, paid for by 
the tenants many times over. 

In dealing with the present situa- 
tion, the Housing Rents and Repairs 
Act is criticized as being, in the 
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author’s opinion, basically in the 
interests of the landlord class rather 
than the community as a whole. The 
achievements of modern council 
housing are not belittled—many 
people have got a new house of their 
own for the first time. On the other 
hand, rents are far beyond the cap- 
acity of many. ‘“The People’s House” 
is a regrettable lowering of standards 
hardly won. Even the speculative 
houses for sale have met some needs, 
but have led to the unco-ordinated 
spread of urban areas. 

To tackle the whole problem 
seriously, the book advocates a return 
to the original programme of the 
Labour Government, never achieved, 
of 400,000 houses a year. About half 
of this number it says, should be re- 
placements of slums and unfit houses. 
The programme must be carried out 
through the local authorities, with a 
strict limitation of the proportion of 
houses privately built for sale. Most of 
all, success would depend on a new 
financial approach. At present, in 
housing finance, 

“the repayment of the loans and 
the interest charged forms the 
basis of the rent paid by a tenant 
in a council dwelling. So local 
authority housing is, fundament- 
ally, a means, suited to modern 
conditions, whereby private capi- 
tal can still find investment at the 
expense of the workers.” 

Several suggestions are put for- 
ward with great emphasis upon a 
drastic reduction in the interest rate 
on loans for new housing coupled 
with a system of local income tax to 
replace an obsolete rating system. 

The book is frankly controversial 
and perhaps a little one-sided. But no 
one can be satisfied with the present 
finances of council housing. This is a 
sincere attempt to put forward an 
alternative and will repay careful 
study. 

J. M. T. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LITTER IN THE ROYAL PARKS. Janu- 
ary 1955. HMSO. ts. 3d. 

During the summer of 1954 the 
proportion of litter left lying on the 
ground in St James’s Park fell from 
27 per cent at Easter to 14 per cent by 
August Bank Holiday. This was a 
substantial decrease on the figures for 
the previous year. 

The Committee on Litter in the 
Royal Parks have conducted an in- 
quiry to discover the best remedies for 
reducing this problem. The success in 
St James’s Park and Green Park (two 
of their ‘‘test”’ sites) was considered to 
be due to increased publicity, includ- 
ing gaily coloured notices stressing 
the attractiveness of the parks, and 
many new litter bins. The litter bin 
—a deep cherry red tin in a teak slat 
container—is suggested as a national 
pattern, to be recognized everywhere 
like a scarlet letter box. Other sug- 
gestions include the keeping of litter 
statistics, rewording of penalty notices 
to be less impersonal, and the co- 


Prototype of the new litter bin which it is 
suggested should become standard in the 
Royal Parks. 
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operation of manufacturers in not 
selling wrapped goods, especially 
ice cream, in the parks’ precincts. 
True success in reducing the appal- 
ling mess left in the Royal Parks (par- 
ticularly after a summer week-end) 
can only be obtained when the public 
themselves come to feel that to leave 
litter behind is bad mannered and 
socially offensive. ‘To achieve this the 
committee recommend emphasizing 
not the penalties involved, though 
these should be applied where neces- 
sary, but the constructive idea: the 
preservation of beauty and the dig- 
nity of ceremonial occasions. They 
finally appeal to other authorities 
to follow a similar campaign so that a 
nation-wide interest in the abolition 
of litter is stimulated. J. H. 


THE RURAL COMUMNITY. A SURVEY 
OF RURAL CONDITIONS IN NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. Published by Northum- 
berland Rural Community Council. 

Northumberland, like other coun- 
ties, has seen vast changes in popula- 
tion size and location since the In- 
dustrial Revolution. In the nine- 
teenth century the population doubl- 
ed but since 1840 the towns have been 
growing at the expense of the country. 
Rural areas have declined and in 
many parts of the county the agri- 
cultural population is at a critically 
low level. 

The Northumberland county de- 
velopment plan’s solution is a general 
raising of the standard of living in the 
country areas. In this booklet the 
Northumberland Rural Community 
Council (an independent organiza- 
tion formed by the county council 
and thirty-four official and unofficial 
bodies) describes the necessary action. 
This includes the establishment of 
small local industries and encourage- 
ment of village crafts, and the im- 
provement of housing, local services, 
transport, recreational and_ social 
facilities. 
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A Garden City 


whieh really lives up to 
its two-fold title 


That is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON 
and linked, too, with the Midlands and the North by rail and 
by the Great North Road itself, Letchworth is the ideal centre 
for commercial enterprise. 


ENCIRCLED BY AN AGRICULTURAL BELT 
and situated amid charming natural surroundings it is among 
the most delightful places to live in. The manufacturing and 
the residential elements are not allowed to clash; modern fac- 
tories—themselves pleasing, as all things well designed for 
their purpose are pleasing—are distributed with full con- 
sideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


RENTS FOR BOTH HOUSE AND FACTORY 
SITES ARE MODERATE 
The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In 
Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, work 
and home life, are balanced and blended. 


* * * 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to 
advise persons interested. Inquiries are welcomed and detailed 
individual attention is given to each problem. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letchworth HERTS 
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The booklet is crisply written and 
draws attention to an important sub- 
ject. 


ADEYFIELD ARGUS NO. 7. February- 
March 1955. 

This is the newspaper of the Adey- 
field Neighbourhood of Hemel Hemp- 
stead New Town. 

The front page spotlights the activi- 
ties of Adeyfield’s football team.Other 
pages contain notices of meetings of 
the Council of Social Service, Resi- 
dents’ Association, Gardens and Al- 
lotments Association, Brownies, Wo- 
men’s Club, Over Sixty Club, Bar- 
nardo Helper’s League, Labour Par- 
ty, Townswomen’s Guild and reports 
from Adeyfield Free Church and St 
Barnabas Church. : 

Since Adeyfield Hall was opened a 
year ago 730 separate functions have 
been held there. These include sixty- 
one development corporation dances, 
twenty-seven dances arranged by in- 
dustrial and other social organiza- 
tions, thirty-four whist and beetle 
drives, eleven socials, four bazaars, 
five trade shows, ten jumble sales, 
fifty-three meetings of the Over Sixty 
Club, sixty-one miscellaneous book- 
ings (children’s parties, small recep- 
tions, special meetings), forty-two 
political meetings, 236 meetings of 
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associations, societies, and trade 
unions, and 122 dancing classes. 

Did we read somewhere that the 
new towns are “‘socially stagnant” ? 
Thank you, Adeyfield Argus, for keep- 
ing us informed about activities in 
one new town. 

H. E. 


THAMES CONSERVANCY. Report by the 
Chairman for 1954. 

Sir Jocelyn Bray reports that the 
quality of water of the Thames and its 
tributaries has appreciably improved. 
The question of foam on rivers con- 
tinues to receive the attention of the 
Conservators and it is t!:ought that 
some detergents may upset the opera- 
tional efficiency of sewage works. 
Pollution and litter-throwing are de- 
creasing and the condition of banks 
and locks is better than ever before. 


GRUNDFRAGEN DEUTSCHER RAU- 
MORDNUNG. By Erich Dittrich. Mit- 
teilungen aus dem Institut fiir Raumfor- 
schung, Bonn. DM 6.00. 

This publication contains a num- 
ber of essays and lectures by the 
Director of the Federal Board of 
Spatial Research and Planning, Bonn, 
in which important problems of Ger- 
man regional planning are analysed 
and their solutions indicated. 


Correspondence: Repairs and Rents 


Mr 7. E. Allen writes : 

I am surprised that your reviewer 
of Mr Magnus’s book on the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act (February 
issue) has nothing to say about the 
extraordinary anomalies of the Act. 
Local authorities are allowed to raise 
rents but a private owner may do so 
only if he proves that he has spent a 
given sum of money during “the last 
twelve months’, or “‘the last three 
years’. What has this sum to do with 
a fair rent? If the landlord has been 
able to borrow to keep his property in 


good repair regardless of inadequate | 


rents, he will not have spent much 
during the last twelve months or three 
years, but he deserves more rent. If he 
is poor and could not borrow, he has 
been unable to spend much during 
the three years, but he needs more rent 
in order to spend it on repairs. 

Rents have been cut by about 60 
per cent since 1914 by the deprecia- 
tion of the £ sterling. For many wage- 
earning families, rent is a trifle com- 
pared with their expenditure on beer, 
cigarettes, and pools. 
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SOLID FACTS 
about 
SOLID FLOORS 


Marley Tiles on a solid concrete subfloor 
are warm, attractive and cost far less than any 


alternative floor and floor covering. 


Subfloor draughts and cold air currents 
are eliminated and absolute freedom from dry rot or 


woodworm attack is ensured. 


SOLID FLOORS COST LESS 
first, last and all the time 


MARLEY 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251 





London Showrooms at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. Gerrard 7890 


Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 





WEIR WOOD RESERVOIR 


Lge 1,200,000,000 gallon reser- 


voir for the Weir Wood Water- 
board will impound the headwaters 
of the Medway to provide for 
approximately 106 square miles of 
East Sussex at the rate of 3 million 
gallons per day. Consulting Engin- 
eers: Messrs Herbert Lapworth & 
Partners. 


BUILT BY 


Richard 


COSTAIN 


Limited 


LONDON 


Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


11! WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.I Waterloo 4977 











